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A Remarkable Chorus of Praise. 
The Times. 


‘« The excellence of the ‘ English Review ‘ is sufficiently indicated by its list of contents.”’ 
The Daily Telegraph. 


‘* There is plenty to read in the ‘ English Review,’ and its sky-blue covers ought to become a well-known feature of our 
bookstalls.’ 

The Standard. _ 
‘* An astonishing galaxy of literary talent has been got together by the conductors of the ‘ English Review.’ ”” 


The Observer. 
“© A number of remarkable variety and interest, with a note of brightness quite unusual among the larger reviews.” 


Evening Standard. 
‘It would hardly be possible.to make a list more representative within the limits of one issue of a periodical of the best 
in current English literature.” 


Saturday Review. 
‘*In the miscellaneous character of its contents the ‘ English Review’ is easily first.” 


T. P.’s Weekly. 


“A magazine that has printed more real literature in eighteen months than all the others have printed in three years.” 


The Globe. 


“* We have come to the conclusion that it deserves a very foremost place amongst its monthly contemporaries.”’ 
Oxford Chronicle. at 
** The April ‘ English Review’ is a brilliant number, in which contributions from some of the greatest living masters 
of literature stand side by side with the work of young writers.’’ 
Manchester Guardian. 
“ The ‘ English Review ’ pursues its brilliant course.’’ 


Vanity Fair. ; é 
“The May number of the ‘English Review’ is perhaps the best number from a literary point of view we have ever 


seen of an English magazine.” 


Sussex County Herald. : 
‘* Perhaps no other of the current monthlies offers quite so good a list of attractions to the reader of literary taste as 


the ‘ English Review.’ ’’ 
The Academy. 
«The best of the magazines this month is undoubtedly the ‘ English Review.’ ”’ 


Daily News. 
** On the literary side the ‘ English Review ’ is the most attractive of the monthlies.” 


Yorkshire Daily Post. ; 
“« The ‘ English Review’ provides a medium for poets, essayists, and novelists who are too subtle or too daring for the 
ordinary reviews, and one is always sure to find it intense and sparkling.”’ 

Morning Post. ,; 

“‘ There are few people with the interests of literature at heart who do not sympathise with the attempt of this review 
to publish each month a selection of poems by writers of promise, and by writers who have already made their name.”’ 

Yorkshire Daily Post. 

“*, . . it is the most virile of the big monthlies.”’ 


Oxford Magazine. 


“* The blue covers of the ‘ English Review’ should be familiar to all who appreciate good writing.’’ 


Scotsman. : 
“Its value to the student of modern literature and public questions that are vitally urgent cannot be denied.” 


The Era. 


“A most piguant and highly ‘ modern ’ half-a-crown’s worth.” 


Queen. 
‘“* The ‘ English Review’ furnishes more new and uncommon writing than do its contemporaries, which are mainly 


occupied with party political questions.’’ 


Manchester Times. 
‘The ‘English Review’ is a magazine eminently suitable for the library tables of all who wish to keep abreast of the 


literary, political, and social activities of the time.’ 
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Motes of the Wonth. 


WE record with deep regret the death at his 
Highgate home on March 1, in his seventy- 
fourth year, of Mr. Elliot Stock, the founder 
of the Axntiguary. Mr. Stock retired from 
business only a short three years ago. His 
name has been identified with the business 
carried on at 62, Paternoster Row, since 1859, 
but he did not become known as a publisher 
of antiquarian and bibliographical books till 
the late seventies of the last century. In 
1877 Mr. Stock issued, under the title of 
“Three Seventeenth-Century Rarities,” fac- 
simile reprints of the first editions of Zhe 
Pilgrim's Progress, The Temple,and The Com- 
plete Angler. Thereafter he published fac- 
simile reprints and works on antiquarian and 
bibliographical subjects in great variety. 
The Antiguary was projected in 1879, and 
was first published in 1880, the present being 
the thirty-second year of its publication. A 
little later appeared the Bibliographer, which 
was succeeded first by Book-Lore and then 
by the Bookworm. 





Among the most valuable and noteworthy of 
Mr. Stock’s publishing enterprises were Book 
Prices Current, which still maintains its place, 
and the collection of noteworthy matter from 
the scores of volumes of the old Gentleman's 
Magazine, made and edited by Sir Laurence 
Gomme, and issued in many volumes under 
the title of ‘‘The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library.” Other sets of useful and valuable 
books, such as “'The Book-Lovers’ Library,” 
VOL. VII. P 





” 


‘‘The Antiquary’s Library,” etc., as well-as 
remarkable books by well-known writers, 
such as Mr. Birrell’s Oditer Dicta and Dean 
Stubbs’s charming /z a Minster Garden, 
have been too numerous to mention. 


In his younger days Mr. Stock was con- 
spicuous for his love of manly sports, among 
others, fencing, boxing, and rowing. He 
was always a lover of nature and the open 
air. The only book of which he was author, 
so far as we know, was a little volume of 
pleasant verse entitled 4 Publisher's Play- 
ground, published anonymously—but the 
authorship was an open secret—by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and Co. in 1888. Ever a hard 
worker and strenuous man of business, there 
was another side to his many-sided character, 
not perhaps so well known. He was, to use 
the words of the writer of the Zimes obituary 
notice, ‘‘a philanthropist who never allowed 
his innumerable charities (especially to needy 
authors) to be published to the world. Even 
most of his public subscriptions were hidden 
under the initials ‘E. K.”. He was one of 
the trustees of the Liberator Fund.” Mr. 
Stock will be widely and greatly missed. 


A discovery of some interest is reported as 
having been made in the interior of Ather- 
stone parish church. Plaster was removed 
from one of the piers that support the tower, 
and there was then revealed a beautiful arch, 
in the cavity of which was a tomb 6 feet 
3 inches long, and this is supposed to be the 
burial-place of the monk who was probably 
the founder and first Prior of the ancient 
Friary church. A massive granite slab, 
approximately 15 cwt. in weight, covers the 
sepulchre, but this cannot be removed without 
a faculty first being obtained. Atherstone 
parish church originally belonged to the 
Friars- Hermits of St. Augustine, and was 
completed in the reign of Henry II. In the 
chancel of the church Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond (afterwards King Henry VII.), 
received the Holy Communion on the morn- 
ing of the Battle of Bosworth Field. 


fe 
An important letter by Dr. Arthur Evans 
appeared in the Zimes of February 28, giving 
an account of the remarkable find of ancient 
objects which was made “in the hill above 
Q 
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Welwyn, in the course of the colossal cutting 
made by the late Mr. Dering for the new 
road that was to secure the privacy of his 
borders.” These objects form a medley in 
the dining-room at Lockleys, Mr. Dering’s 
house. “That the discovery,” says Dr. 
Evans, “ connects itself with a place of inter- 
ment is shown at once bya series of cinerary 
urns, some still containing the burnt bones. 
These urns are themselves sufficient to assign 
an approximate date to the burials. Their 
pedestalled bases, their elegant contour— 
never approached in Roman Britain—and 
the occasional ‘cordons’ round their necks 
and sides, at once group them with the urns 
found in the Kentish cemetery of Aylesford 
explored by me many years back. These, as 
I then showed, are a late British class of the 
first century before our era, and find their 
prototypes in a painted and partially metal 
class of the same kind specially characteristic 
of the old Venetic region about the head of 
the Adriatic. The urn-field type of inter- 


ment, moreover, itself presents a phase of 
sepulture rife during the same period over 
a large intermediate Continental area, where 
it had ousted the early Iron Age form of 
corpse-burial, frequently under barrows.” 


Dr. Evans describes two ewers of bronze 
and other bronze relics, all pre-Roman, and 
“hailing probably from a Campanian work- 
shop”; also silver cups, remains of a plated 
tankard “ witnessing the high technical and 
decorative skill to which the Celtic artificer 
himself had attained,” and three bronze heads 
which “seem to have been the attachments of 
plated buckets, such as the famous examples 
of Marlborough and Aylesford.” ‘It remains 
to mention,”’ he continues, ‘‘ what is certainly 
one of the most remarkable features of the 
whole find. This is the occurrence in both 
deposits of a series of clay amphoras of a 
characteristic classical type, averaging in 
height about 34 feet. The capacious cradle 
formed by the iron grate of the first deposit 
had been used to prop up three of these, and 
two were leaning against it. It is evident that 
these wine-jars and their contents must have 
made their way, like the elegant metal vases 
with which they were associated, by sea and 
land from the Mediterranean shores. That 
they were transported across Gaul by the 


early caravan and river routes from Massalia 
to the British Channel will seem most prob- 
able. But the wine may well have reached 
the mouth of the Rhéne in Greek bottoms 
from one or other of the A°gean homes of 
Bacchus. That Chian wine—let us say— 
should have been quaffed wholesale at 
ancient British wakes in days before the 
Roman Conquest will certainly be news to 
many.” 


In the course of his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Public Records Sir 
Henry Maxwell-Lyte, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records, said: “ The first week I was at the 
office I saw 108 sacks, about the size of coal- 
sacks, in a corridor on the top-floor. I asked 
what they were, and was told that they were 
unsorted miscellanea of Chancery. I had 
them sorted out, and in one was discovered 
an original document bearing upon the agree- 
ment between King John and the Barons 
at Runnymede. I am afraid there are not 
likely to be any more discoveries of that kind, 
because this sorting is nearly completed.” 
In reply to a question about documents not 
yet listed, Sir Henry said: ‘‘ We have bundles 
of Star Chamber proceedings, but as to the 
number of documents in them, or what they 
relate to, I know nothing. Large quantities 
have never been opened.” 


The second report of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments 
and Constructions of Scotland has been 
issued. It deals with the monuments in 
Sutherland, which have been “ found greatly 
to exceed in number and importance those 
previously known to exist, and they mainly 
belong to prehistoric times.” Not only were 
many examples of well-known types noted 
for the first time, but a large number of con- 
structions, representing types of early habita- 
tions which had not hitherto been made the 
subject of special observation on the main- 
land of Scotland, were examined and planned. 
The Commissioners view with much regret | 
the destruction which has overtaken so many 
remarkable prehistoric monuments and con- 
structions throughout the county, owing to 
the facilities they have afforded for a supply 
of stones for road-metal and building pur- 
poses, but the County Council have been 
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successful in checking further mischief. 
During the year a number of intimations 
reached the Commissioners of the threatened 
destruction of ancient monuments in various 
parts of Scotland, and they were able, by 
representations, to assist towards their pres- 
ervation. The Inventory is a substantial 
volume rich in details, many of which will 
be new to most Scottish antiquaries. 


¢+ & 

The Hampshire Advertiser, March 4, reports 
that “during the excavations in the south aisle 
of the nave of Winchester Cathedral there 
has been found, at a depth of about g feet, 
near the slype, a fine fragment of Roman 
tessellated pavement, and Mr. Ferrar, the 
representative of Messrs. Thompson, is taking 
every care to keep the ‘ find’ entire for pres- 
ervation amongst the many and valuable 
objects discovered all round the cathedral, 
where they will fill a case for the instruction 
and pleasure of visitors. The pattern, ar- 
ranged in coloured tesseree, is similar to that in 
the large pavement now in the City Museum, 
found during the sewerage works at the north- 
east end of the Dog Walk, close to Little 
Minster Street, at a depth of over 12 feet. 
It is a strong corroboration of the belief that 
the cathedral and close stand on an important 
part of Roman Winchester, that under the 
close walk and near the tomb of Mr. J. 
Robbins in the gardens of the close, and all 
round the cathedral pavements, Roman coins 
and pottery, etc., have been found. Amongst 
the recent finds are a Romano-British lamp 
and a medizval candlestick. The model 
buttresses are now up for the criticism and 
selection of the Chapter and other viewers. 
The one with an arched buttress is very 
handsome, and possesses the merit of greater 
support of the vast walls.” 


The Scotsman of March ro reports that “in 
the village of St. Lawrence House, to the 
west of Haddington, in the course of clearing 
the ground and removing some old buildings, 
workmen have come upon a well 18 or 20 
feet deep. The well is a little to the north- 
west of what was known as the ‘old leper 
hospital,’ now demolished, and is apparently 
very ancient, the internal building being 
rough, and indicating great age. The well 
had probably been filled up to some extent. 


It is fed by a spring, which yet gives a fair 
supply of water. In the foundation of the 
walls of the house adjoining the well a fine 
example of the top stone of an old quern 
was found. ‘The stone was circular, fully a 
foot in diameter, and pierced in the middle 
to permit of the introduction of the grain 
between the upper and the nether stone.” 


Excavations on the site of the old Norwich 
Middle School are being conducted with 
great care. Digging to a depth of 6 or 7 
feet in the large playground, at one time 
a cloistered enclosure, and also in a smaller 
space nearer Elin Hill, has disclosed some 
interesting stonework, most probably of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, and un- 
doubtedly the remains of the old monastery 
that once was an extensive conventual 
building. ‘Quite the most interesting 
work,” says the Zastern Daily Press, “is 
in the smaller area in the east side of the 
cloister, adjoining what was the site of the 
Chapter-house, but now bordered by a high 
wall. This spot has been carefully dug to 
the extent of over 7 feet, and has revealed 
the walls of a large enclosure nearly 60 feet 
long and 11 feet wide. There is a stone 
bench running quite round. The two end 
walls have each, swelling out near the centre, 
some finely-worked stone columns—in one 
wall but slightly damaged, and rising 6 feet 
above the plinth, the capital broken off. 
The columns at the opposite wall exactly 
correspond, but are much less complete, and 
are broken off to within 2 feet or so of the 
base. In each corner there are traces of a 
single column, one in an excellent condition, 
with the capital almost intact. Inthe opinion 
of one authority of weight, this stonework is 
superior to any in St. Andrew’s Hall.” 
te 

We have received two more (Nos. 74 and 76) 
of the always interesting Hull Museum 
Publications, sold at the Museum at the price 
of one penny each. They are both issues of 
the “Quarterly Record of Additions,” and 
are dated respectively September and Decem- 
ber, 1910. One of the most striking items 
in the former is a valuable old jewel-casket, 
which has recently been purchased for the 
Municipal Museum. “It is,” says the 
curator, Mr. T. Sheppard, F.S.A. Scot., to 
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whose courtesy we owe the use of the illus- 
trative blocks, ‘a leather jewel-box of the 
fifteenth century, and is from a Holderness 








village. It is evidently ecclesiastical, for the 
leather-work is beautifully tooled, and is in 
a wonderful state of preservation. The box 
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is strengthened by five iron bars, which 
extend right round it, and there is an elabo- 
rate lock. The lid has a false bottom to it on 


the inside. The box itself appears to be of 
oak, and is lined with red parchment. There 
are four panels on the top of the box, on 
one of which is the word IHESvVS, and on 
another MARIA, in the characters of the 
fifteenth century. The casket is evidently 
of French workmanship, and doubtless was 
originally in one or other of the important 
religious houses in East Yorkshire. One 
illustration (Fig. 1) shows the top of tre box 
with the four panels; the other (Fig. 2) 
shows the end with the lock, the leather on 
the side of which is also decorated. The 
box is 84 inches long and 63 inches wide. 
The specimen forms a most valuable addition 
to the collection of local antiquities gathered 
together in the Hull Museum.” It is seldom 
that these useful pennyworths have not some- 
thing novel and interesting to record. 


The general committee of the Lesnes Abbey 
Excavation Fund are appealing for funds to 
enable them to continue the work which has 
already led to so many interesting discoveries 
on the site of the Augustinian Abbey of 
Lesnes, near Erith, Kent. They report that 
during the past summer the work of the 
committee was devoted to the excavation of 
the Chapter-house and infirmary. The 
former yielded a series of early thirteenth- 
century marble slabs of unusual interest, 
including those of Fulc, Abbot of the House 
temp. Richard I., and Aveline, probably the 
daughter of the founder, Richard de Lucy. 
The infirmary, though but partially un- 
covered, was apparently a building of some 
importance, and is of especial interest, as the 
plans of but few Augustinian infirmaries in 
this country have, up to the present, been 
recovered. Further exploration on the site 
of the Lady Chapel (a fourteenth-century 
structure flanking the presbytery on the south) 
has revealed the existence of a sunk chamber 
behind the altar screen, the use and signifi- 
cance of which is an interesting ecclesiological 
problem. The statement of account shows 
that the sums already subscribed have been 
expended as economically as possible; but 
the fund is now practically exhausted. We 
trust this appeal may meet with a liberal 
response, as it would undoubtedly be a 
serious archzological loss were the operations 
of the committee brought to an end through 




















lack of funds. The chairman and treasurer 
of the works committee is Mr. W. T. Vincent, 
189, Burrage Road, Woolwich. 


&¢ * 

Mr. H. Clifford, of 156, Finborough Road, 
Redcliffe Gardens, S.W., writes: ‘ An inter- 
esting discovery has recently been made 
at Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire. 
Whilst digging a well in a field belonging to 
and adjoining the churchyard on the north, a 
workman came across what he thought was 
‘a queer sort of stone.’ However, when 
the rector saw it he recognized it as a tooth 
of a mammoth, and found that it compares 
very favourably with a specimen in the British 
Museum of Zi/ephas antiquus, or mammoth. 
The discovery was made in a bed of gravel 
at about 14 feet below the surface, and is 
interesting as being, as far as is known, the 
first find of this kind in the neighbourhood. 
As no other remains were found near, it is 
conjectured that it came from higher ground, 
and was deposited here when the gravel-bed 
was being laid during the Post-Tertiary Period, 
when the Vale of Bourton was either part 
of a large river or a lake.” 


We are glad to hear that there is a prospect 
of the long-wished-for exploration of Uri- 
conium being undertaken at an early date. 
The negotiations between the Shropshire 
Archeological Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries are, we understand, nearing a 
settlement, so the long-delayed work is now 
likely to be systematically undertaken. 


The Gravesend Corporation has received an 
offer from Mr. Bernard Arnold to present the 
town with the collection of Kentish antiquities 
collected by his father, the late Mr. G. M. 
Arnold, who was Mayor of Gravesend for 
many years. The collection is said to be 
one of the largest and most valuable in the 
county. The Corporation has accepted Mr. 
Arnold’s offer, subject to some suitable 
building being found. 


The new Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies, to the proposed formation of which 
we referred a few months ago, has now taken 
definite shape. The scope of the Society 
embraces the history and archeology of 
Rome, Italy, and the Roman Empire, down 
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to about A.D. 700. Medieval and Renais- 
sance Italy have been leit to other societies. 
The Society issues to its members a journal 
resembling the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
and holds an annual meeting in May, and 
occasional afternoon meetings for discussion. 
In connection with the Hellenic Society, it 
maintains at 19, Bloomsbury Square, a joint 
library of Greek and Roman archeology and 
history, and a collection of lantern-slides, 
both of which are now open to the members 
of each Society. By permission of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the meetings of the 
Society will be held at Burlington House. 
Professor F. Haverfield is the first president, 
and the secretary and editor is Mr. G. D. 
Hardinge-Tyler, F.S.A. 


“Those fortunate ones,” says the G/lode, 
“who have the means and the leisure to 
travel to the Riviera, and who possess a love 
for antiquities, will shortly have another 
attraction, which may induce them to break 
their journey at Vienne, as they have doubtless 
done in times past at Arles and Avignon. 
For at the first-named town, and bordering 
the Rhone, a circus has been discovered 
having the considerable dimensions of some 
300 feet in length by 60 feet in width. 
Curiously enough, the edifice already known 
as the ‘ Aiguille de Vienne,’ an arch sur- 
mounted with a pyramid, stands exactly in 
the centre of the circus, which will now 
afford a clue to its meaning, which had long 
been problematical.” 


¢ k ¢ 
The Builder of February 24 had an interest- 
ing article, by Mr. W. Randolph, on ‘The 
Gothic Revival in Holland,” describing the 
striking development in church - building 
which has taken place in Holland during the 
last half-century. The paper was illustrated 
by interior views of churches at Amsterdam, 
Breda, and Haarlem. The issue of our 
contemporary for the previous week had an 
illustration of a curious tomb in the church- 
yard of Shipton-under-Wychwood. It is 
“remarkable as having two stories; the 
upper one appears to have been designed by 
an Italian artist, and, although in harmony 
with the lower one, can hardly be by the 
same hand. Probably the lower part was 
erected to the memory of one member of a 
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family, and the upper part to another, who 
died later. The same designer’s work may 
be traced in other tombs in the churchyard, 
and reproductions of it occur in other church- 
yards in the neighbourhood.” 


_.-_ £2 . 

The Rhind Lecturer this year is Mr. J. 
Maitland Thomson, LL.D., who is taking 
for his subject “The Records of Scotland.” 
The Dalrymple Lecturer is Dr. Robert 
Monro, whose subject is ‘The Terremare 
Settlements in the Po Valley and Analogous 
Remains in Europe.” 


The following gentlemen have been elected 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries: Rev. 
E. R. Nevill, and Messrs. C. E. Bradshaw 
Bowles, H. H. E. Craster, J. P. Gibson, 
A. E. Henderson, R. M. Holland, C. H. 
Jenkinson, S. D. Kitson, P. G. Laver, E. T. 
Leeds, D. H. Montgomerie, R. W. Ramsey, 
L. F. Salzmann, A. H. Thompson, R. C. 
Thompson, and Horace Wilmer. 


\.. 2, 2. a 
The Council of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society propose to hold a loan exhibition of 
Stuart and Cromwellian relics in the Cam- 
bridge Guildhall from Monday, May 15, to 
Saturday, May 20. 


Professor Keith, a the Royal 
College of Surgeons, on February 24, the 
third of his series of lectures on Fossil Man, 
said the Neanderthal race was clearly the 
successor and probably direct descendant 
of preglacial man, so far as might be judged 
from the scanty remains of that human type 
found in Heidelberg. Professor Keith re- 
ported that Colonel Willoughby Verner had 
presented a thigh-bone to the museum, 
which he recently discovered in a cave, pre- 
viously unexplored, in the neighbourhood of 
Gibraltar. This bone—that of a person 
almost a pigmy in stature—was quite unlike 
any human thigh-bone known, and indicated 
a peculiar race. From the bones of other 
animals found with it, a degree of considerable 
antiquity might be presumed for this recent 
discovery. 


The Committee of the Macedonian Explora- 
tion Fund, of which Dr. Arthur Evans is 
chairman, has issued an appeal in which 


they say: “ Few fields of knowledge show a 
richer harvest of recent work than the history 
and archeology of the Nearer East. In Crete 
a great civilization has been traced continu- 
ously back to the threshold of the Stone Age ; 
and in Thessaly ancther and independent 
type of Neolithic culture is now revealed. 
In Western Asia Minor many scattered dis- 
coveries and occasional excavations have 
supplemented Schliemann’s work at Troy 
and created a coherent picture of the first 
ages; and at a later stage Ephesus and 
Miletus reveal phases of the arts and in- 
dustries of Ionia which are only comparable 
with the contemporary finds at Sparta. In 
all this work scholars of many nationalities 
have done their share, but the cardinal dis- 
coveries have fallen mainly to the lot of 
British explorers. British travellers have 
also led the way in one other region which 
borders on Greece, in those Balkan provinces 
of European Turkey which have been so 
long closed to research. Now, however, this 
terra incognita is rapidly being made accessible 
to scholars by recent changes in the Ottoman 
Empire. Preliminary journeys in Macedonia 
have shown that local conditions are excep- 
tionally favourable to more systematic work ; 
and it has been decided to form a committee 
of Oxford and Cambridge scholars to con- 
duct research in the history, archzeology, and 
anthropology of these Balkan lands. 
te 
“The Committee does not propose to confine 
itself to any one branch of inquiry. All 
scholars are agreed that Macedonia holds 
the key to many problems from the early age 
of Greece down to the period of the Byzantine 
and Bulgarian Empires. Through this region 
successive northern invaders entered Greece, 
and through it also, at a later date, Hellenic 
culture passed into Central Europe. In the 
heart of the peninsula many ancient monu- 
ments are known to exist, few of which have 
been properly described; and the very 
remoteness of this district has favoured the 
survival of political, social, and economic 
customs and institutions which can be studied 
now, and must be studied without delay, if 
they are ever to be recorded at all... . 
_ & ¢ 

‘* Asa first campaign, the Committee proposes 
to excavate an early site near Salonika, in a 
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district where historic and prehistoric settle- 
ments are contiguous, and it may be easy to 
examine the remains of both with one ex- 
pedition. The prehistoric site, which is the 
smaller, will be taken first, and, as Mycenean 
pottery has already been obtained on its 
surface, it may be expected to throw im- 
mediate light on the connection between the 
Egean and Danubian cultures at a crucial 
phase. Besides excavation, the Committee 
contemplates detailed surface exploration of 
the district, and careful study of its geography 
and topography, as well as of the monuments 
of all periods. 

“The Committee, therefore, appeals con- 
fidently to scholars and to the public for 
support in this undertaking. A copy of the 
report on the season’s work will be sent to 
every subscriber. Subscriptions may be sent 
to the Treasurer, Vincent Yorke, Esq., the 
Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, London, E.C.” 


+ 
The annual gathering of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute will be held this year at 
Cardiff, July 25 to 29, and at Tenby, July 29 
to August 2, with an extra day at St. Davids. 


Among the most recent additions to the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
at the British Museum, which are now 
on exhibition in the first vase-room, are 
some interesting objects of the earliest 
civilization of Crete. First are noticed two 
small tablets of burnt clay, which were dis- 
covered during the excavations at Knossos, 
and presented by Dr. A. J. Evans. These 
objects are inscribed with a record of grain, 
and were probably used for the pur- 
poses of land valuation. It is interesting 
to note that the numerals from one to nine 
are expressed by strokes similar to the 
system in use in Egypt from the earliest 
times. The characters are thought to belong 
to a script, the language of which is unknown, 
dating from 1600 B.c. 

There is also an interesting cast of a 
circular tablet measuring 8 inches in 
diameter and 4 inch in thickness, inscribed 
with hieroglyphics of an unknown kind. It 
is probable that it was used for magical 
purposes, or it may have been a sort of 
astrolabe. This object, which was presented 
by Professor Bosanquet, is of uncertain 


date, but probably belongs to the Minoan 
period. 


+ + 

The Zimes, March 14, says: “Two por- 
traits in oils and eight others of Archbishop 
Whitgift, Croydon’s benefactor, form part of 
an exhibition opened yesterday in Croydon 
Town Hall. One of the oil portraits was 
discovered only a few weeks ago in an 
old village library in Essex. A collection of 
250 exhibits of old Croydon include a large 
number of old prints and etchings relating to 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, of which little 
survives. ‘The exhibition is open free till the 
25th instant. At the annual meeting of the 
Croydon Antiquities Protection Society, held 
last night, Alderman H. Keatley Moore 
presiding, satisfaction was expressed at the 
recent strong indications that the agitation 
for saving Whitgift Hospital would be suc- 
cessful. The Whitgift Preservation Com- 
mittee of this society are now leaving the 
next move to the Croydon Council. Steps 
are being taken by the society to have placed 
on shelves in the chamber over the porch of 
Croydon parish church a number of stone 
fragments discarded when the church was 
rebuilt after the fire in 1867. They represent 
various styles of medizeval architecture, and 
will be ranged in proper order.” 


te 
Through the kindness of Dr. Andrew Marvell 
Jackson, the Municipal Museum at Hull has 
received a valuable acquisition, which has 
been sent by Mr. E. A. Vine, of Stann 
Creek, British Honduras. The collection 
consists of a series of stone axes of extra- 
ordinary size. There were apparently six- 
teen originally found, four being placed 
crosswise at each corner of a grave. The 
axes are made of a bluish slate-like rock, the 
material of some being harder than that of 
others. They are usually of excellent shape, 
and in general appearance very much re- 
semble the prehistoric implements found in 
East Yorkshire, though the latter, of course, 
are on avery much smaller scale. The speci- 
mens have been seen by the authorities at 
the British Museum, who state that the axes 
from British Honduras, in the National Col- 
lection, are nothing like so large as those 
recently received. Some of the specimens 
are fashioned with the cutting edge towards 
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one side, and would doubtless be used as 
adzes. The largest specimen is 15 inches 
in length by 32 inches in width. Others are 
slightly shorter and some wider, one being 
44 inches wide and 2} inches in thickness. 
Usually they gradually taper from the cutting 
edge to the opposite end, which is left blunt. 
The specimens vary in weight, the heaviest 
being 7 pounds 11 ounces. 


Gy 


Che “ Red bills” of the Esser 
Marshes and ‘* Saltings.” 


By CHARLES Dawson, F.S.A., F.G.S. 
—— > 


JHE so-called “Red Hills” of the 


ig sy Essex Marshes and “ Saltings” have 
23. Ca) been ranked, like the “ Dene Holes,” 

~ among the archzological mysteries 
of the county. 

They are curious deposits of red burnt 
earth or clay, from 3 to 6 feet deep, and 
occur in large patches or low mounds, often 
measuring a few acres in extent, at or near 
the ancient tidal-river margins of the salt- 
marshes locally called “ Saltings.” 

They stand only on the alluvial marsh 
clay, and not on sandy shores, and their 
number has alone been estimated at upwards 
of 240 in the estuaries of the Colne, Crouch, 
and Blackwater Rivers alone. These mounds 
principally consist of red burnt earth, occa- 
sionally mixed with wood and other vegetable 
ashes and slags; but they contain also a 
large number of broken fictile objects usually 
associated with pottery works, such as “ fire- 
bars,” “muffles,” or “ saggers,” and other 
fragmentary forms to which the provisional 
names “pedestals,” ‘T-pieces,” and “luting” 
have been given. 

The provisional name “ briquetage” has 
been used to denote collectively all such 
objects which are not actually potsherds. 
Of the last-mentioned very few occur, and 
in a quantity out of all proportion to the 
amount of other débris and “ briquetage ” ; 
but such potsherds as do occur point to the 
date of these “ Red Hills” as assignable to 
a period preceding the Roman occupation of 


Britain, known as the Late Celtic period. 
Analysis and practical experiments by firing 
show that these “ briquetages” and other 
débris are made from clay apparently iden- 
tical with that of the “ Saltings.” 

The extraordinary feature of the subject is 
that these large accumulations appear to have 
been dumped down where they occur, and 
that no signs exist of their production on the 
spot, as would be shown by the presence of 
any kilns or working floors im situ of the 
same age. 

Presumably, these “ Red Hills” are the 
débris of a great extinct industry, but no 
satisfactory evidence is as yet forthcoming 
to supply a reason for the accumulation of 
such enormous masses of waste burnt earth ; 
and it is felt that the various theories put 
forward in connection with salt-works, glass- 
works, or marine plant-burning for alkali, 
are not satisfactory in this or other respects. 

For the most authentic information on the 
“ Red Hills ” of the Essex Marshes and “ Salt- 
ings ” archeology is indebted to the patient 
and skilful researches of the “ Red Hills” 
Exploration Committee. By their labours 
all available data procurable locally have 
been collected. The first notice on the 
subject in the Zvansactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries was made by its local secretary, 
Mr. Henry Laver, February 12, 1880. Other 
early notices appeared in vols. xxxvi. and 
xxxvii., Archeological Journal, by Mr. H. 
Stopes and the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. The 
illustrated Reports of the “‘ Red Hills ” Com- 
mittee to the Society of Antiquaries are given 
in vols. xxii., part i., and xxiii., part i. 
Although several theories have been ad- 
vanced, the origin* of the “ Red Hills” still 
remains a mystery, notwithstanding that any 
such suggestions have been anxiously weighed 
by the Committee. There is one possible 
explanation which appears not to have been 
considered, and yet it is perhaps the most 
obvious, in the light of comparison and de- 
duction—namely, that these “ Red Hills” are 
ballast-hills, the result of pottery rubbish 
carried and discharged as ballast by ships 


* Secondary uses must be distinguished from 
primary causes. The “‘ fleets” (or trenches) around 
these mounds, their use as gardens and sheep-refuges, 
and the utilization of their material as manure, the 
writer classes with their uses in a secondary sense. 
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sailing from some one or more great pottery 
centres (probably distant) during a con- 
siderable period of time, ¢he return cargoes 
being clay for use at the potteries. 

In connection with this subject, it should 
be pointed out to how enormous an extent 
ballast will accumulate at seaports where 
there is no import cargo, but only an export 
cargo. This is well illustrated by the great 
ballast-hills of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here for 
centuries colliers have been arriving, for the 
most part, without cargoes, and under ballast 
only, returning with cargoes of coal. The 
ballast-hills on each bank of the Tyne below 
Newcastle form quite a feature of the land- 
scape, and their origin, like that of the ‘“‘ Red 
Hills,” may prove a puzzle in future ages. 
Some idea of their size can be gathered from 
particulars now quoted respecting a small 
portion of the area covered by these de- 
posits. The following extract is taken from 
the Daily Mail, November 4, 1910: ‘ Work 
has now been begun to clear the 7o-acre 
site at Walker, near Newcastle, for Messrs. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co.’s new ship- 
yard. No more unpromising-looking site 
could be imagined. Great hills of ballast 


stand 100 feet up from the quay-level, and 
these all have to be levelled before the work 
of laying out the shipyard can be commenced. 


Messrs. Nuttall, Manchester, have the con- 
tract for the work, and hope to complete it 
within two years. The ballast-hills are so 
solidly knit together that it has been found 
necessary to blast them, and a number of 
steam-navvies are being rigged up.” 

On the Essex “‘Saltings ” the circumstances 
under which the ballast-hills may have been 
formed were somewhat different. There was 
no necessity to economize space by piling up 
the ballast (as done at Newcastle and other 
ports by means of cranes): it would have 
been easier in ancient times for men to 
empty the ballast from their boats by means 
of baskets. Thus the mounds would rise 
(as near to the landing-place as possible) 
only until it would be less trouble for the 
heaver to go a little distance aside rather 
than to ascend the previous accumulation. 
The result would be low, flat mounds, such 
as are the “Red Hills,” and not high or 
conical heaps. Those who have not yet 
seen the “Red Hills” may be somewhat 
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surprised at their rather insignificant appear- 
ance in regard to height. Unless the 
measurements are carefully studied, it is 
difficult to convey a proper impression of 
them by a plan, whereon they appear with 
the distinctness and boldness of medizval 
military earthworks. For a novice they are 
really rather difficult to discover without a 
guide, especially where the red earth is not 
exposed. To a trained eye their whereabouts 
are almost immediately revealed by the colour 
and more luxuriant growth of the herbage 
upon their sites. 

It is significant that the “hills” on the 
ancient shores are thickest on the side next 
to the water. The limitation of the ballast- 
heaps to various defined patches is probably 
due to the observance of the general rule 
regarding the deposit of ballast amongst 
mariners from early times—namely, that 
ballast should not be dropped in the fair- 
ways of ports and rivers, but should always 
be brought to a suitable site specified for the 
purpose. Under the most ancient sea laws 
extant these rules are emphatically laid down, 
heavy penalties being provided against their 
breach. The carrying of ballast elsewhere 
than to the place appointed was forbidden 
under pain of corporal punishment. Masters 
of ships had to declare how much ballast 
they had aboard and how much removed 
under a penalty. Aldermen and others were 
to appoint proper places for ballast, so that 
the same be not carried away by sea; also 
a canvas had to be provided from the ship’s 
gunnel to the lighter, so that no ballast 
should be dropped. Prohibition of captains 
and masters from throwing ballast into ports, 
canals, docks, and roads, under a penalty of 
500 livres for first offence and forfeiture of 
ship for second offence, was enacted by the 
old sea laws of France (Zhe Dominion of 
the Sea, 1701-1702, Section 40, printed 
by J. Leech for J. Nicholson and others, 
London) : ‘Ships’ ballast to be carried to 
the place designed for it. Those that are 
refractory and will not help to be punished ” 
(Laws of the Hanse Towns, Article 38). 
Under the term “lJastage” (ballast), Zhe 
Ancient Black Book of the Admiralty pro- 
hibits the throwing of the same in the fair- 
ways under a penalty. Ballast in some 
proportion is a necessity for any boats 
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carrying sail. Its use is mentioned by 
Homer (Odyssey, v., 243, etc.) and other 
classical writers. At Portus, near the mouth 
of the Tiber, the ballast-heavers formed a 
gild, ‘Corpus Saburrariorum ” (Corp. Zuser. 
Latin., vol. xiv., No. 102). 

Assuming that these ancient boats were 
ballasted at the pottery on their outward 
voyage, doubtless the burnt waste rubbish 
was the most suitable ballast available at 
the spot, being sufficiently dry and easily 
shovelled (or loaded into the baskets), which 
are two essential qualities in proper ballast. 
The Hastings fishing-boats (mostly under 10 
tons), which are smaller than those of 
Yarmouth, carry about 3 tons of ballast. 
For this purpose shingle is used below deck, 
along the keel. Iron weights are also used 
on deck, for shifting easily, to trim the boat. 
The shingle is sometimes carried in sacks, 
but this is not an invariable rule. It is 
quite as important for small sailing boats to 
carry ballast in estuaries and creeks as at sea, 
on account of the “land puffs,” and to 
stiffen the ships in the narrow waterways. 
Boats or punts of smaller size and draught 
may have been used in the narrow channels 
for unloading ballast and loading the clay 
into the larger vessels laying in the broader 
tideways. 

The burnt earth or clay would be suffi- 
ciently charged with moisture from exposure 
to the weather to be of the requisite weight 
for ballast, and would not cake or cling like 
unburnt earth or clay. Moreover, it may 
have remained exposed to the elements for 
many years before its use as ballast. 

Surprise seems to have been felt that 
more potsherds have not been found amongst 
this burnt rubbish, but the reason appears 
simple—namely, that in any well-ordered 
pottery-yard these sherds would have been 
carefully graded from the other waste, for 
the following reasons. Potsherds are com- 
posed of the finest burnt prepared clays 
produced at the pottery, and as such are 
most valuable for crushing and mixing with 
the “ fat” clays, to prevent cracking, shrink- 
ing, or warping, when the vessels are dried 
and fired. 

“Fat clays” are unctuous clays, easy to 
model, but liable to crack, shrink, or warp in 
drying and firing, sometimes losing a third 





to a quarter of their bulk. ‘Lean clays” 
contain a large percentage of free sélica, 
which renders the clays less liable to shrink, 
but not so easy to model. These “ fat” and 
‘*lean” clays are often blended, and some- 
times silica is added by mixing with the clay 
fine sand, pounded calcined flints, or, as 
above mentioned, ground potsherds, which 
is a very early method. These various sub- 
stances forming ‘‘a body” may have been 
prepared for use by some system of sedimen- 
tation. 

For fire-clay it is now a common practice 
to grind up with the raw clay from a quarter 
to a third of its weight of broken burnt 
sherds of fire-bricks. All waste materials 
are thus utilized, and the excessively con- 
tractile character of highly plastic clays, such 
as those of Dorset, is counteracted. 

The precise reason for a late Celtic or 
Gaulish pottery importing clay from else- 
where is impossible to discuss with advantage, 
as we are not even approximately acquainted 
with the situation of the pottery which 
produced this débris. Although we have no 
record of the early practice as to the impor- 
tation of clay by a pottery, there is at all 
events no evidence to the contrary, and of 
course the practice is now very usual. The 
blending of potter’s clay with other than the 
local varieties is often an important factor in 
the preparation of both pottery and _ fire- 
resisting ‘‘ bodies,” the exact proportions of 
the blend being strictly guarded as a secret 
by most potters. 

Water transport is well known as the 
cheapest of any, and, without taking into 
account the blending before mentioned, it 
might have been more economical to trans- 
port clay great distances by water for the 
manufacture of pottery to a place where clay 
did not exist, but where fuel was ready at 
hand, than to bring the latter even a short 
distance over land to the clay outcrop. 
This practice now occurs among our greatest 
potters. The choice of the Essex Saltings 
for the purpose may also have been governed 
by political, and not merely economical, 
reasons. The potter’s clays of the South of 
England are exported all over the world, and 
it may be interesting to observe that such 
clay can be carried by various water-ways 
to the potteries into the heart of Bavaria at 
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a cheaper freight per ton than by rail to the 
Staffordshire potteries! According to the 
Home Office Reports for 1907, the approxi- 
mate amount of clay exported to foreign 
parts from this country was 654,992 tons of 
which 17,360 was Dorset clay (Poole) and 
28,255 Cornish (Teignmouth). 

From which horizon the particular clay or 
silt was dug from the Saltings of Essex for 
this pottery industry is another question not 
easy to answer ; but if we are to judge by the 
waste products existing in the ‘‘ Red Hills,” 
one might in response point to the upper 
“spits’’ of the alluvium of the Saltings, 
owing to the frequent occurrence of vegetable 
matter (and resultant slags) found in the 
débris. As to the occurrence of slags in the 
“Red Hills,” it may be noticed that in 
modern furnaces lined with silicious materials 
there is a gradual fretting away of the exposed 
fire-brick surfaces by vitrification, however 
refractory the bricks may be. The fumes 
and ashes incessantly carried into contact 
with it bring foreign accessions, which vitrify 
the exposed portions and form a coating of 
viscid slag, which eats into the brick surface, 
creeping down and clogging the flues and 
fire-holes with a vitreous mass. 

An ancient Greek vase in the Berlin 
Museum depicts the digging of clay for 
pottery. A sort of short-handled adze was 
used as a pick, the clay being carried away 
in something similar in shape to small bass 
baskets provided with handles. The height 
and breadth of the excavation is proportion- 
ately about the size of the “rills” in the 
Essex Saltings, which latter, however, are 
said to have been formed solely by the flux 
and reflux of the tides. 

Moreover, these alluvial rearranged strata 
of clay or silt are frequently preferred by 
the potter, because they contain, roughly in 
a natural state, those qualities which could 
only be arrived at by a laborious system of 
artificial blending of the potter’s earth. 
From the information at hand we may be 
almost sure that such of the potsherds of 
Late Celtic date as remain in the “Red Hills” 
are fragmentary specimens of the quality 
of ware produced at the potteries in question, 
and their analyses might furnish interesting 
evidence of blending or otherwise. 

The mere chemical analyses of clays do 





not teach us as much as might be expected, 
because one cannot ascertain by this means 
the combination of the chemical constituents, 
which has so important a bearing on the 
practical subject from the point of view of 
suitability of one potter’s earth as compared 
with another, and its mechanical behaviour 
in the potter’s kiln. The small amount of 
‘* flux’”’ derived from sea-salts and the plants 
growing upon the alluvium of the Essex 
Saltings may have proved a useful property 
in the potter’s earth, by the production of 
vitreous silicates during the firing of the 
“body ” of the ware. 

The theory that this débris resulted from 
a pottery (or the department of a pottery) 
devoted to the making of saggers and other 
“kiln-furniture” used in the making of 
pottery, and not the pottery ware itself, is, of 
course, possible, and is supported by the 
fact that a high proportion of sé/ica is found 
in the clays from the Essex Saltings. This 
proportion approximates to that of fire-clay, 
but, on the other hand, the alkalies are rather 
higher than usual in the better fire-clays. 

The relative proportion of silica and 
alumina upon which some manufacturers 
have laid undue stress as indicating heat- 
resisting properties is of little moment, as 
both these constituents, whether occurring in 
combination as silicates of alumina or as free 
alumina and silica, are essentially the 
refractory elements of all good fire-bricks, 
being invitrifiable fer se excepting when as- 
sociated with alkalies, lime, or oxides of iron. 

As to the site of the pottery centre in 
question, one can only infer that it existed 
at a spot immediately accessible by water, 
but it is quite as likely to have been situated 
upon the Continent as in Britain. 

Before Julius Czesar first landed in Britain 
a sea-service for merchandise had been well 
established between the Continent and this 
island. The available evidence rather leads 
to the inference that the ships of commerce 
belonged to foreign ports rather than to 
those of Britain ; but, according to Ceesar, the 
only features about his naval armaments that 
appeared novel to the Britons were his ships 
of war.* 

* The Roman ship of burden (avis oneraria) was 


always worked as a sailing vessel, without sweeps or 
oars. They had round hulls, and were usually decked. 
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Some idea of the size of the ships of 
burden coming to the Saltings of Essex in 
Late Celtic days might be gathered by 
estimating the cubical contents of the better- 
defined “ tipped-like ’’ mounds or hummocks 
which can be traced structurally in the sec- 
tional trenches recently excavated in the “‘Red 
Hills”; but difficulties in the estimate would 
arise from the fact that the amount of ballast 
carried would be governed by the breadth of 
the keel of the ships, sail-area, etc. 

As to the fictile fragmentary objects found in 
the “ Red Hills,” provisionally termed by the 
Committee ‘ briquetage,” the writer assumes 
that these are damaged pottery implements 
or “kiln-furniture,” used in the firing of the 
Late Celtic pottery.*. It is evident that the 
form of the kilns differed materially from the 
beehive-shaped kilns commonly figured as in 
use by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
although by no means exclusively so em- 
ployed by the latter, at all events.t 

The life of the sort of kiln which produced 
so much débris as that of the “ Red Hills” 
must have been comparatively short. These 
“ briquetages ” do not suggest, in some ways, 
the most primitive forms of kilns, but rather 
forms which must have proved more waste- 
ful in their structural materials than the 
higher forms; and they seem to suggest 
dug-out, luted kilns, or those roughly built 
up (perhaps upon wattles for temporary 
support) with clay and old burnt materials, 
masked and lined with clay lutings some- 
what after the manner of a clamp-kiln. { 

* The life of these pottery-making acessories 
under modern conditions is a very short one (three or 
four firings), and the ancient accessories are very 
crude; but it may be remarked that a coarse open 
body like the ‘‘ briquetages” is more refractory to 
heat than a close homogeneous body of similar 
composition. 

¢ Vide Warrington’s Roman Remains, T. May, 
F.S.A. Scot., 1904. 

{ Upon examining the section of a ‘‘ Red Hill” 
with Mr. H. Laver, F.S.A. (a member of the Com- 
mittee) on the Lagenhoe Marsh, the writer noticed the 
characteristic ‘‘ tipped-like” formation. The nature 
of the burnt material of which the ‘‘ Red Hills” are 
composed is seldom uniform, either in texture or in 
colour. Part of the material is thoroughly burnt, while 
part is only sufficiently heated to give a red coloration, 
and appears as a slack-baked clay which has returned to 
the plastic condition. The largest proportion of the 
“red earth ” is similar to the débris of certain Roman 
and late medizval bricks and tiles, which the writer 
and others have occasionally found elsewhere in a 


At the same time, it need not be sup- 
posed that the quantity of ballast brought at 
one time to the Saltings was necessarily very 
large, and the accumulation probably ex- 
tended over a long period of time. 

It seems probable that the fire-bars formed 
the floor of the kiln upon which the pottery 
was burnt, instead of the perforated floorings 
or false-bottoms used in the Greek and 
Roman kilns.* 

The pedestals were probably used to stand 
upon the bars,t the pottery vessels being 
perched upon their summits, so that the fire 
might not play directly upon them and 
secure a more equal heat, as in a rever- 
beratory kiln.t The existence of these Late 
Celtic accessories to the kiln, such as fire- 
bars, pedestals, muffles, etc., seems to have 
been as much in advance of the Greek and 
Roman methods as the kilns of the latter 
were superior to those of the Late Celtic 
potters. 

The writer has adduced the foregoing 
details as a preliminary notice of a theory to 
account for the ‘‘ Red Hills” in the light of 
the present evidence. It behoves one to 
hold one’s theories on the subject with a 
light hand, since further evidence may, and 
probably will, be discovered by which this 
interesting subject will be finally determined. 





crumbling and powdery condition. This condition is 
probably owing to the lack of the formation during 
the firing of vitreous silicates sufficient to bind 
together the particles ; the burnt clay, however, has 
lost its original plastic or “colloid” properties. This 
condition is particularly noticeable in the ‘red earth” 
of the Canewdon ‘‘ Red Hills.” 

If the vessels in the kilns were packed with layers 
of vegetable matter and clay, such as Mr. E. T. Artis 
mentions when describing the Roman kilns of the 
Fen district, there would result a considerable amount 
of waste burnt clay or ash (see Proceedings of the 
British Archeological Association, vol. i., p. 1 ; and 
Wright’s Celt, Koman, and Saxon, 1875, p. 268). 

* By some chance the ‘‘ Red Hills” fire-bars 
always appear to be figured upside down in the 
various plates illustrating papers on the subject. 

t Clinkers, etc., may have been spread over the 
fire-bars to diffuse the heat. 

+ The pedestals may have been used to increase 
the standing space for the vessels, or as struts for the 
support of another floor. 
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QA Memorial of Montrose: a 
Contemporary Dutch 
Broadside. 


By MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
— —~e— 

3) HERE are some few historic char- 
Ry acters possessed of such vitality and 
charm that the mere mention of 
their names calls up a multiplicity of 
vivid memories ; and the most trivial relic— 
a glove, a letter, or a rag of worn and faded 
silk, or yellowing paper—serves as a talisman, 
to raise the ghost of a once-mighty warrior, a 
fair frail beauty, or a tragic hero of “ unavail- 
ing valour,” who, in dying for the cause he 
could not save, won for himself a halo of 
imperishable glory. 

Of all the Royalist champions who ride 
gallantly in the great pageant of the past, 
there can be no more brilliant figure than 
“the incomparable Montrose,”* the one 
man of his day who, as the Cardinal de 
Retz declared, was fit to rank with Plutarch’s 
heroes. Few now dispute the verdict of 
the Frondeur Cardinal, and to the student 
of seventeenth-century history the contem- 
porary Dutch broadside here reproduced, 
commemorating the thrilling career and 
tragic death of the “Great Marquess,’’ must 
be of especial interest. It sets forth ‘‘ the 
Descent, Life and Deeds, and also the 
woeful End, of the Mighty Lord James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose, and Earl 
of Kincardin; formerly Lieutenant-General 
by Sea and Land, under His Majesty 
of Laudable Memory the Mighty King 
Charles the First, and also of his son Flis 
Majesty King Charles the Second, King 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and France.” 
Montrose’s campaigns are compressed into 
three black-letter columns, and his portrait 
illustrates the narrative. This portrait (a 
head and shoulders, enclosed in an oval, 
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* ‘*Than the incomparable Montrose no man 
acted a more fortunate part in the first scene of his 
adventures ; but, courageous loyalty continuing his 
attempts, he quickly felt that Fortune’s favours were 
out, and fell upon miseries smartly answering his 
felicities, which was the only accomplishment wanting 
to make him fit for Plutarch’s pen” (Sir Thomas 
Browne, Christian Morals. Manuscript copy in the 
British Museum). 


inscribed with the hero’s name and titles) 
represents him in armour, wearing, suspended 
from a ribbon round his neck, the Garter 
jewel of St. George.* As is only to be 
expected on a broadsheet, the portrait is a 
very crude production, but it shows the 
same type of features as the head engraved 
by Adrian Matham at the Hague some three 
years previously when Montrose—in spite of 
his defeat at Philiphaugh—was in enjoyment 
of a European reputation. t 

Beneath the broadsheet portrait is a 
stilted epitaph, setting forth in faulty Latin 
the mutability of fortune and the inexorable 
might of death ; and it is with variations on 
this same well-worn theme that the Dutch 
pamphleteer begins his narrative: ‘‘ Kind 
reader, here you may gaze upon the image of 
the Marquess of Montrose,” and see “as in 
a picture, the caprice of Fate, the curious ups 
and downs of Life, the siippery joys of this 
transitory World where every man must 
play his part. Here holds good the proverb 
of Solon the Wise, who on being asked by 
the rich Croesus if he were not the happiest 
man on earth, answered, ‘Oh, Crecesus, call 
no man happy until he be dead.’ It is with 
the Great Man, as with a Ball, now thrown high 
into the Air, and now fallen very low ; and 
so it was with this Lord of whom we now 
are speaking, he whom the Wheel of Fortune 
carried to the highest pinnacle of worldly 
Greatness, and then plunged down into the 
utmost depths of Sorrow and Disaster. And 
if it be reckoned one of the greatest 
Honours of this World to be sprung from a 
very ancient noble Race, then certainly this 
Fame and Glory appertained to the Lord 
Marquess of Montrose, of the race of Fergus 
King of Scots.” After generalizing as to 
the brilliance of the Graham pedigree, our 
pamphleteer commemorates the virtues of 
Montrose’s grandfather, James VI.’s Chan- 
cellor and Viceroy, or, as the Dutchman 


* The Order of the Garter was conferred on Mont- 
rose by Charles II., January 22, 1650 (new style ; old 
style, January 12, 1649). Letter from King Charles, 
Montrose Charter Room (Va/fier, vol. ii., p. 754). 

t This portrait by Matham forms the frontispiece 
to the first English translation of Wishart’s famous 
Commentary, printed by Samuel Browne, English 
bookseller at the Hague (see my article, ‘‘ Two 
Seventeenth-Century Biographies,” Booklover’s Maga- 
zine, vol. vi., part iii., 1906). 
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phrases it, ‘‘Stadtholder” of Scotland; and King’s service, leaving after his death a fair 
of his successor, Montrose’s father, who, as Renown to his Heirs.” From so illustrious 














“one of the highest Counsellors of Parlia- a stock sprang the Great Marquess, who “in 
ment, fulfilled many successful Embassies, many brave Deeds faithfully served his King; 
and acquitted himself with distinction in the won many Battles, took Towns and fortified 
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Cities, and risked Life and Estates in the 
service of his Sovereign.” 

The narrative that follows is more than a 
little elliptical, but we translate and quote it 
as it stands : 

“The King entrusted him with the most 
difficult and dangerous Wars, making him 
the Commander by Sea and Land ; in which 
capacities, bearing himself with noble valour, 
he achieved success. Good Fortune long 
attended him, until the King at last bade 
him lay down his arms, which order he 
reluctantly obeyed. Then Fortune turned 
her back on him, and all was changed. He 
had thought to have Victory at will, and to 
be strong enough to overcome all Obstacles. 
But temporal Powers are subject to change ; 
nothing is sure in this World, and Fortune 
and Misfortune walk ever hand in hand... . 
So it was with this Hero, who several times 
lost all his possessions. Thrice he was in 
close Imprisonment, thrice he was forced to 
leave his Home and go forth into Banish- 
ment.* Yet Misfortune could not stupefy 
him, and in his Misery he showed an even 
greater Heart than in his Victories, and 
thought himself most happy in that he 
might risk his all for the King’s sake. At 
last the deceitful rays of Fortune shone on 
him once more, and he was reappointed 
General of the Fleet of King Charles II.” 
The pamphleteer goes on to relate that 
“having lain some time on the Island of 
Jarsy [Jersey|t Montrose went far and wide”’ 
—which in truth he did, for from August, 
1649, to the time of his descent on Scotland 
in the following spring, he visited the Queen 
of Sweden, the Kings of Denmark and 
Poland, and the Dukes and Electors of 
Friesland, Courland, Brunswick, Zell, and 
Hanover; “and gathered together a certain 
number of men. Then with this new Army, 
driven by too great a daring, he passed 

* The pamphleteer is here confounding Montrose 
with his champion and biographer, Wishart, who was 
‘thrice robd and plundered of all his goods, thrice 
cast in vilest and ugliest dungeons and prisons, and 
now the third time banished” (see Wishart’s Preface 
to The History of the King's Majesties Affairs, etc., 
second edition of the English translation, published at 
the Hague, circa 1647). 

+ The King was at Jersey at the time, but there 
is no record in the Jersey archives of any visit from 


Montrose. He appears to have gone straight from 
the Hlague to Denmark and Sweden. 





over to Scotland where he encamped, 
running like a mouse into a trap, knowing 
full well that since he had been banished 
from the Realm the Scots bore him a 
grudge.” 

The tragic consequences are huddled into 
one long paragraph: “The Scots, inter- 
preting this in the worst manner, seeing they 
were engaged then in Negociations with the 
King, sent General David Lesle [Leslie] 
with some Horse and Foot ; and he, after a 
short Battle, dispersed the Army of Montrose, 
who, with some of his Officers, swam across 
a river.* There he hid in the rushes and 
was forced to remain concealed some three 
or four days for fear of being taken Prisoner. 
He was then betrayed by a_ peasant. 
Through great hunger he had eaten his 
Gloves and some of his own flesh. He was 
taken captive to Edinburgh, and after two 
days was hanged on a Gallows fifty feet high, 
whence he was soon taken down again. His 
Head was severed from his Body and put on 
a pole on the King’s House; his Heart was 
cut out from his Breast and thrown into the 
flames ; his Body was quartered, and the 
four quarters were hung up in four particular 
Towns. Such has been the end of this 
great Lord, who thus became a spectacle to 
his Enemies and was exposed to their 
mockery and derision. He who hitherto 
inspired terror in his Foes, he, the Paragon 
of our Century, ended his Life thus disas- 
trously. May 29, 1650.” And in smaller 
print is added: “These one gets for Sale 
from Jan van Hilter near the Exchange.” 

It is superfluous to enumerate the details 
on which this newsvendor at the Hague 
has gone somewhat astray. That the shame 
of betraying Montrose does not lie at the 
door of any peasant, but blackens the name 
of Macleod of Assynt, Macaulay’s ‘ every 
schoolboy ” would remind us; and also it 
will be generally remembered that the hero’s 
heart was not cast ignominiously away, but 
was in some mysterious fashion conveyed to 
Lady Napier, who, after having it embalmed 
and shrined in a gold casket, sent it to 

* The River Oikel, near the Pass of Invercarron. 
‘*The Marquis, after he saw the Day was absolutely 
lost, threw away his cloak, which had the star on it 
(having receiv’d the Order of the Garter a little while 


before) ; his sword was likewise found” (Wishart, 
part ii., pp. 185-186, ed. 1720). 
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Montrose’s son, who was in Flanders at the 
time. 

That Montrose’s head was not put on “a 
pole on the King’s House,” but on the 
Tolbooth, it is also needless to point out, 
and few will forget that, when the whirligig 
of time brought in its revenges, Argyll’s head 
was exposed on the same spike from which 
Montrose’s had been taken down. 

The date on the broadside, May 29, 1650, 
is presumably the date of publication, for it 
was nine days earlier, on ‘Tuesday, May 21, 
that Montrose went to his doom, “ very 
richly clad in fine scarlet, laid over with 
rich silver lace; his bands and cuffs exceed- 
ing rich; his delicate white gloves on his 
hands,”* to the great scandal of the godly, 
who were of opinion that as ‘‘a faggot in 
Hell” which would soon be burning,t he 
should have walked to the scaffold in 
penitential guise. But “ He stepped along 
the streets with so great state, and there 
appeared in his Countenance so much 
Beauty, Majesty, and Gravity as amazed the 
beholders ; and many of his Enemies did 
acknowledge him to be the gallantest Subject 
in the World.”{ Presumably these details 
had not yet reached the Hague when “ Jan 
van Hilter near the Exchange” published 
the account that we have just been reading ; 
but in dubbing Montrose “the Paragon of 
our Century” this forgotten pamphleteer ex- 
pressed the verdict of his day, a verdict 
which posterity has not reversed; and so 
this yellowing broadsheet, rescued by chance 
from the mere flotsam and jetsam of the 
past, may reasonably be preserved and 
treasured for the sake of the great man 
whose loyalty and valour it enshrines. 


* Nicoll’s Diary (Napier, vol. ii., p. 802). 

} Satntserf (Napier, vol. ii., p. 786 note). 

t Zrue and Perfect Relation, etc., p. 191; Com- 
plete History of the Wars in Scotland, 1720, Rev. 
James Fraser’s Account (Napier, vol. ii., p. 806). 
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=—)LTHOUGH perhaps the remotest 
4 part of the mainland of Orkney, 
Birsay was evidently a district of 
some importance even in prehistoric 
times. One may still see there the remains 
of Okstro Broch, one of the largest of which 
we have any trace, and which was of great 
importance in proving the much-disputed 
antiquity of these relics of prehistoric ages ; 
and on the islet known as the Brough of 
Birsay, where the remains of an old Norse 
church are still to be found, it has been 
suggested—not entirely without foundation— 
that an earlier Pictish church stood.* At 
any rate, the human remains which were dug 
up in the Knowe of Saveroch in Birsay in 
1862 were unhesitatingly declared by a first- 
class authority { to be those of the prehistoric 
Celtic inhabitants, and were found in such 
quantity as to indicate that long before the 
earliest period upon which the faintest gleam 
of history falls Birsay must have been a 
place of consideration in the eyes of the 
people—a place, indubitably, of burial, and 
probably of worship and social importance. 
There is what must be regarded as a 
curious tradition which is related by Jo Ben, { 
as John Bellenden loved to call himself, 
who, writing in 1529, says, ‘‘ Birsa.. . 
where formerly there reigned a King of the 
Orkneys ; but, Julius Cesar ruling over all the 
world, he (the King) was carried off by 
some Roman force, and Orkney was there- 


* A little to the south of where the palace stands 
there was found, in the course of excavations in the 
Knowe of Saveroch in 1862, a small iron bell, which 
Dr. Joseph Anderson conjectured was of Pictish origin, 
and buried to protect it from desecration by the 
invading heathen Norsemen. It is suggested that this 
bell came from a Pictish church of a date which can- 
not have been later than the first half of the ninth 
century. 

¢ Dr. Anderson. 

t “Birsa... ubi olim regnebat Rex Orchadiz, sed 
Julio Ceesare regnante totum orbem, vi quadam Rome 
deferebatur, et subjecta est Orchadia Romanis postea, 
ut inscriptio unius lapidis testatur. Nomen Regis 
fuit Gavus.”—John Bellenden: Descriptio Insularum 
Orchadiarum, per me, Jo Ben, Ibidem Colentem, in 
Anno. 1529. See also Boeth, Ast. Orcad. ; Rev. 
James Barry, History of the Orkney Islands, 1805, 
p. 84, etc. 
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after subject to Rome, as an inscription on a 
stone testifies. The name of the King was 
Gavus. 

Of the Norse period we are able with 
diligence to gather somewhat more of the 
district in which the palace was to be 
raised ; and we know at least this much, that 
almost from, the beginning of the Norse 
dominion Birsay was famous among the 
Jarls as a place affording good sport, for we 
learn that the Jarls came hither to hunt 
hares and otters, and to shoot moor-fowl 
with bow and arrow. Indeed, the very name 
“ Birsay ’’ is derived from the first part of 
the Norse “‘ Bergisherad,”’ a hunting territory ; 
and one can well imagine that the cliffs and 
steep banks of the coast would have afforded 
ample quarry for the otter-huntsman, while 
the shores and shallows of Birsay, Harray, 
and Swanney Lochs, and the surrounding 
moors and hill-sides, would have yielded an 
inexhaustible supply of feathered victims. 


That the district which at that period gave 


sport to the Norse conquerors had been, 
still earlier, the scene of struggle and 
slaughter between them and their Pictish 
forerunners can hardly admit of doubt ; but 
the struggle must have been final and 
complete, for when the Norse Jarls erected 
an abode there it appears to have been less a 
castle for dominating the countryside than a 
hunting lodge, to which they might resort 
during lengthened sporting excursions. It is 
certain that at an early stage of their domin- 
ation the Norse Jarls did build at Birsay a 
place of considerable size and importance, 
though what manner of house, or where its 
exact site, it is impossible to decide. Sir 
James Balfour, Lord Lyon in the time of 
Charles II., records* that ‘‘ Turfone”’ (z<., 
the Great Jarl, Thorfinn) ‘ departed this 
mortal liffe at Bressay-Castell in Or':ney in 
anno ——” The year, left blank by he Lord 
Lyon, was 1064, and the diligent genealogist 
was no doubt writing up his books from 
older records ; and though he calls the place 
a ‘ Castell,” there is nothing to justify a 
supposition that he knew what it was really 
like. It was probably built of wood, or 
partly of wood and partly of stone, and, so 
far as one may gather from the Sagas, it 

* Catalogue of the Scottish Nobility. Advocates 
Library. 

VOL. VII. 


does not appear to have been at that time 
regarded as one of the strongholds of the 
islands. 

Birsay steadily grew in importance. 
“ Before Kirkwall was a place of any great 
note,” says Barry,* “the princes perhaps, 
and certainly the Counts and even the 
Bishops, had their chief residence in Birsay.” 
Its importance as a centre of religion soon 
became undeniable. There are on the 
Brough of Birsay still some traces of a 
ruined chapel, which Drydenj thinks was 
built by Jarl Erlend, who fell in battle in 
950. In Peterkin’s Renfalst there is given 
a document with this curious reference to 
the ruins of this or of the previous Pictish 
chapel: “ There is lykewyse ane littill holme 
within the sea callit the brughe of Birsay, 
quhilk is thought be the elder sort to have 
belongit to the reid frieris, for thair is the 
fundatione of ane kirk and kirkyaird thair as 
yet to be seine.’ The date of this docu- 
ment is 1627. In 1057 Thorfinn, greatest 
of all Norse Jarls, built at Birsay, on his 
return from his pious journey to Rome, 
Christ’s Kirk, which the Sagas—somewhat 
boastfully, it is feared—describe as “a 
splendid minster’’; and after Jarl Magnus’s 
remains were buried there, the church 
became a place of pilgrimage for people 
from all parts of Orkney, and even farther 
lands, with the result that Birsay grew 
to be of more and more importance in 
the eyes of the people. Thorfinn himself, 
after his journey to Rome, had come here to 
pass his remaining years—years apparently 
as quiet and peaceful as his earlier ones had 
been stormy ; and his bones lie deep in the 
foundations of his church. He “sat almost 
always at Birsa, and let them build there 
Christ Church, a splendid minster. There 
first was set up a Bishop’s seat in the 
Orkneys,” says the Saga.§ Thorfinn was, 
we are told,|| a man of tall stature and noble 
speech, though his visage was frightful 
and his body lean. His hair was black, and 


* Rev. George Barry, D.D., History of the Orkney 
Islands. Edinburgh, 1805. 

¢ Sir Henry E. L. Dryden, ‘‘ Ruined Churches in 
the Orkneys and Shetland,” in Ovcadian newspaper. 

+ Alexander Peterkin, Rentals of the Ancient 
Earldom and Bishopric of Orkney. Edinburgh, 1820. 

§ Orkneyinga Saga. 

|| Ib. et Torfoeus, History of Orkney, etc. 
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he was altogether the soldier as to person 
and genius. 

Birsay, as we have seen, was the earliest 
seat of the bishopric, and William the Old, 
first Norse Bishop of the Orkneys—first of 
any, save titular ones—lived there for some 
years, awaiting the completion of the 
cathedral,* worshipping meantime in Thor- 
finn’s church, less splendid than the minster 
rising eighteen miles away; and probably, 
Bishop though he was, he was not averse to 
a little quiet hunting with his friend Jarl 
Rognvald to while away the time. Barry t 
tells us that Christ’s Church was “till of late 
an object of such veneration to the people 
that they often made vows and offered 
oblations in it’; and, he adds, ‘‘ though the 
seat of the Bishops was first here, there is 
now ” (1805) “no remaining vestige of their 
palace, unless it stood on the site, and was 
incorporated with that reared by the Sinclairs, 
which is now in ruins.” 

Jarls and Bishops came and went; there 
was hunting and shooting (with bows and 
arrows), drinking and feasting at the Jarl’s 
board ; penitence, Mass, and—till the bones 
of St. Magnus were (on the special inter- 
cession of the Saint himself, says the Saga) 
removed to St. Olaf’s in Kirkwall—even 
miracles in Thorfinn’s church. The time 
came when the last Norse Jarl went to 
return no more (1231), and for nearly 150 
years the darkness comes heavier over the 
place where Earl Robert Stewart’s palace was 
to rise. Meantime the last traces of the 
original palaces of the Jarls and Bishops 
have disappeared. Barry{ laments that 
“the noted palaces of the Princes and 
Bishops in Birsa . . . are utterly deserted ... 
those whose existence was once certain, 
though scarcely any vestige of them is now” 
(1805) “to be seen.” 

The history of the islands during the 
greater part of the years between 1231 and 
the Impignoration lies hidden in the archives 
at Bergen. Tradition tells us that, by way 
of revenge for the old raids by Orkneymen 
on Ireland and the western Isles of Scotland, 
John, Lord of the Isles, ravaged various 
parts of the Orkneys to such an extent that 
—and this is more than mere tradition—in 
1460-1461 complaints against these raids 


* Saga. + Biae7. { P..226, 


were made to the King of Denmark. 
Orkney had indeed fallen when, instead of 
raiding herself, she had to. seek protection 
from Norway against the Lewismen. ‘These 
raids do not appear to have affected Birsay, 
but the ancient Hall of the Norse Jarls, with 
the earldom itself, passed in turn to the 
Earls of Angus, the Earls of Strathearn, and 
finally to the St. Clairs, ere the Impignora- 
tion, shortly after which the earldom was 
annexed to the Scottish Crown. 

Indirectly we can gather somewhat of 
Birsay during the period between the last 
Norse Jarl and the Impignoration. 

Earl Henry St. Clair, second of that name, 
who was entrusted with the charge of 
James I. of Scotland when he left Scotland 
for France in 1405—that voyage which 
ended in capture by the English on the high 
seas—and who ruled from about 1400 to 
1418, reigned in a court which, says Balfour,* 
was “the most elegant and refined in Europe, 
and adorned with the official services of 
many proud Scottish Nobles.” Birsay 
Palace—-not the Norse Jarls’ one, nor yet 
Earl Patrick’s one, but that palatium excellens 
mentioned by Jo Ben as existing in 1529— 
was probably raised by this cultured Earl, 
whose almost regal court would at times find 
shelter there. Mayhapeven King James V., 
when he came in 1540 to see his northern 
possessions, slept beneath its roof; but of 
this there is no written record. 

The erection of the palatium excellens 
entitles us to assume that the Scottish Earls 
who followed the Norse ones shared with 
them the attractions of Birsay, and that they 
kept up and even increased the importance of 
the district. The last of these Earls, William 
St. Clair, who was also Earl of Caithness, 
exchanged the Earldom of Orkney for 
Ravenscraig and other lands in Fife and 
elsewhere, on May 11, 1471, just after the 
Impignoration, and the transaction was rati- 
fied by Parliament a few days later (May 20). 
The earldom, including, of course, the old 
St. Clair Palace, was annexed to the Crown. 
Margaret, the Queen Dowager, held them 
from the death of the King till her own, 
putting in a Frenchman named Bonot as 


* David Balfour, Oppressions of the Sixteenth 
Century in the Islands of Orkney and Shetland, 
Edinburgh, 1848. 











Governor. Then we come to the donation 
to Lord Robert Stewart, Earl of Orkney, he 
who built that Palace of Birsay with which 
this sketch more especially deals. 

Robert Stewart, Abbot and Earl, son of a 
Scottish King, but of no Scottish Queen, got 
his first charter granted on December 19, 
1564, and dreamed of a palace such as was 
to the Orkneys and Orkneymen unknown. 
His dream had to wait a while for its realiza- 
tion, as the charter was not acted upon till 
after Bothwell, titular Duke of Orkney, had 
flashed across the stage. Earl Robert’s 
choice of a site was undoubtedly influenced 
by the existence of the remains of the old 
palatium excellens. What state the older 
palace was in at that time it is impossible 
to say, as there are no records at all. There 
are, however, still architectural proofs in the 
existing ruins that of the older palace com- 
paratively little was utilized by Earl Robert, 
so that it may be accepted that the older 
building was either greatly fallen to ruin or 
in an unsatisfactory state of preservation. 
Barry* tells us that “to the ancient palace 
in Birsa that had been built, or at least occu- 
pied, by the Earls of St. Clair, Earl Robert 
Stewart, pleased with its site, added a mag- 
nificent front and colonnades in the style of 
the Palace of Falkland.” But Earl Robert 
did more than this: he built by far the 
greater part of the stately palace whose 
hoary ruins yet remain to face the wild 
storms of that remote and isolated coast. 

The site is on the shore of a little sandy 
bay in the north-west of Pomona—a little 
nook in the remotest and one of the wildest 
parts of the coast. On the north the bay is 
protected by a spur of land, which at low 
water is joined to the Brough of Birsay at 
the north-west, while the southern boundary 
is formed by Marwick Head. Before is the 
sea—that great sea upon which the old 
Norse Jarls and their ancestors had so often 
ventured their “long ships” in earlier times 
—and behind are sloping uplands and the 
Loch of Birsay or Boardhouse. Here is 
Brand’s description of the site, written about 
1700:+ ‘‘In the parish of Birsay is the 
King’s House, situated on a plain Champain 
Ground on the West of the Mainland nigh 

ge ee y 

t A Brief Description of Orkney, etc., 1700, p. 46. 
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to the sea or Deucalion Ocean, which 
formerly when in order hath had several 
pleasant and diverting avenues about it.” 
And he adds a few interesting lines: ‘At 
a large quarter of a mile distant to the South 
we saw the pleasantest mixture of gowans, 
so commonly called, or Daisies, white and 
yellow, on every side on the way, growing 
very thick and covering a considerable piece 
of the Ground, that ever we had occasion to 
see.” Barry,* writing a century later, says 
of it: “That magnificent palace reared by 
the ancient Earls, situated on a beautiful 
green spot near the church on the sea side, 
fronting what is called the Brough of Birsa.” 
And, indeed, in no place on that wild north- 
west coast could a finer site have been found. 

Here, then, Lord Robert built his palace 
(date, circa 1574), and he built it fair and 
strong and stately, “after the style of the 
Palace of Falkland’’—built it of good 
Orcadian stone and lime, dying the mortar 
with Orcadian blood, and raising its walls 
amid the moans of freeborn udallers. 

There are various accounts of the Earl’s 
methods. “For some years,” says Balfour,t 
whose Ofpressions has been accepted as 
historically correct, ‘“ Lord Robert super- 
intended the fleecing of the islands from the 
ancient Episcopal Palace of Kirkwall, or from 
his lodge at Dynrostness; but as a local 
habitation for his full-grown greatness he 
erected at Birsa, the seat of the old Orkneyan 
Jarls, a large baronial domain by special ex- 
tirpation of the odallers, and there, by the 
forced labours of the natives, without meat, 
drink, or wages, he built a palace after the 
manner of Falkland.” Barry { tells us: “ In 
order to carry on the work with little expense 
to himself and with expedition, he assessed 
the whole country in money, victuals, and 
personal services ; and these, and other exac- 
tions which he made, pressed so hard on the 
poor inhabitants that, as a just punishment 
of such unrighteous deeds, his memory is 
even at this day” (1805) “held in execra- 
tion.” That the palace for long days stood 
to the udallers as a memorial of the reality 
of something else than grandeur is only too 
well known, and the place which for ages 

* OP. 34. 
+ Oppressions, Introduction, p. xlix. 
} P. 32. 
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had been as a haven of rest and a shrine of 
holy relics and miracles in the Orkneymen’s 
eyes became shrouded over with a dark pall 
of misery and tribulation. 

Tudor,* who examined the ruins in 
1878-1880, gives the following short descrip- 
tion of the palace: ‘‘The palace originally 
consisted of a range of buildings forming 
four sides of a court which measured 104 feet 
3 inches north and south, by 59 feet 9 inches 
east and west. The external measurements 
are 172 feet 2 inches north and south, by 
120 feet 10 inches east and west. At the 
. south-east, north-east, and south-west angles 
are square projecting towers, and the main 
entrance was in the south wall. At the 
north is a portion of an older building. A 
modern wall has been built connecting the 
two flanking towers at the south end, inside 
of which can still be seen the traces of the 
old wall.” In the introduction to Low’s 
Tourt there is given a sketch of the palace, 
supposed to have been drawn late in the 
eighteenth century. This indicates that there 
was a garden on the east side of the building, 
with a walled-in paddock south of the garden ; 
and, as Brand} says, the palace “formerly 
when in order hath had several pleasant and 
diverting avenues about it.” 

Close by was the old church and church- 
yard—that church in which is built the stone 
bearing the word “ Belus,” about which so 
much has been written and conjectured. 

The Earl was no more ashamed of his 
unchurched birth than of his tyranny, for 
over the arch of the palace gateway he 
caused to be hewn the words, “ Dominus 
Robartus Stewartus, Filius Jacobi Quinti, 
Rex Scotorum, hoc opus instruxit ”—a state- 
ment containing a slight grammatical error, 
which was to cause the proud Earl much 
travail, thereafter. 

The palace was three stories high, and 
not only was it fair and strong without, but 
the art of the age was exerted to make it fair 
and luxurious within. The very ceilings of 
the first floor were, says Brand,§ “all painted, 
and that for the most part with schems 


* John R. Tudor, Zhe Orkneys and Shetland, 
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+ George Low, Zour through the Orkneys and 
Shetland in 1774, Introduction, p. iv. 
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holding forth Scripture histories, as Noah’s 
Floud, Christ’s Riding to Jerusalem, etc. 
And the Scripture is set doun beside the 
Figure.” Strange subjects to adorn the 
palace of such an Earl! Finally, the Earl 
caused to be placed within the palace a 
design showing his arms, with the motto, 
“Sic fuit, est & erit” above it—a motto 
which draws from Brand * the indignant re- 
mark, ‘‘ Which was a piece of too great 
arrogancy for any man to assume that unto 
himself, which properly belongs to the Son 
of God.” 

That the furnishings of the palace were on 
a scale equal to its own grandeur one may 
gather from the style in which the Earl and 
his successors lived there. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Mn Some Curious Carvings 
found in Did Churches. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 
——-—__ 
II. 


SSE number and variety of subjects 
Tin =] represented on the misericords in 
vs i our cathedrals and old churches are 
"Surprising; but such carvings are 
not confined to these seats. Many still re- 
main on bench-ends and arms, as well as in 
the panels of pew-doors and screens, though 
not now so numerous as they once were. 
Many have fallen to decay, and others have 
been removed and used in the manufacture 
of articles of furniture, much of which came 
from “foreign parts” no doubt, but much 
more from places nearer home. Even 
“summer-houses” in country farmers’ gardens 
have been lined with carved work out of the 
neighbouring church, and not a few cabinets 
and chests owe their origin to a similar 
source. Well, better so than to have trans- 
ferred it to a stable or outhouse, and there 
allowed it to perish by damp and neglect. 

It is fortunate that people have now come 
to think that such things are much better 
left in the places they were at first made for, 
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than to be made up into articles of house- 
hold furniture. These strictures may appear 
needless ; but in an age like this when the 
collector is abroad, very few things will 
escape if he or she can only succeed in 
collecting them—at a price. Many of them 
eventually find their way into our museums, 
and have there found, we hope, a secure 
resting-place. 

Passing now to the misericord carvings in 
the church at Wellingborough, we have 
selected two very interesting examples. ‘The 
first represents a craftsman at work; he is 
engaged in carving a rose. The work-board, 
upon which are displayed the various tools 
he uses, rests upon his knees; so it may be 
assumed that for small pieces such was the 
mode in vogue by such contemporary workers. 





Two birds in the background appear to be 
curiously interested in what he is doing. 
These attendants probably indicate that he is 
pursuing his avocation in the open air, and he 
appears to be seated upon a block of wood. 
The dress of the man is represented as being 
old, and there is a large hole in the left 
sleeve showing his arm. It appears to have 
been an old doublet, with the sleeves 
puffed at the shoulders ; and the article like 
a stomacher is probably part of his hood. 
His cap is round like a deep saucer. It has 
a tuft at the crown, and an ornament hangs 
from a cord at the neck. The boots are 
such as were worn by working-people from 
a very early time. The dress of that class 
would not change very much in centuries, 
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though this may perhaps be of the times of 
the Tudors, Henry VII. or Henry VIII. 

As usual, in this Wellingborough series, 
a long curved tendril shoots out on each 
side, to which some ornament is attached to 
fill up the blank space, such as vine leaves, 
as in this instance, or birds, fishes, flowers, 
animals, and other devices. The Welling- 
borough carvings are by no means finely exe- 
cuted, but they show admirably what good 
effects can be produced by bold and some- 
what coarse cutting, and they tell their tale 
quite as forcibly, or even better than much 
more elaborately wrought-out and finely 
detailed productions sometimes do. The 


artist in this case wanted to show a brother 
at work, and it must be admitted that he has 
been successful. 





In our other example we have brought 
before our eyes a graphic picture of a scene 
too often enacted, even in our own days. 
It is an episode in the life of a drunkard. 
It most likely is intended to emphasize pic- 
torially the horrid misery of a drunken wife. 
There she is, with her bottle and cup, scarcely 
able to stand ; but she holds fast her bottle. 
Her dress is full of holes, torn and slatternly, 
though it shows signs of having seen better 
days. Her wimple is frayed at the edges ; 
the laces of her bodice and the quilted part 
at the open breast all in disorder, while a 
cord is tied round her waist to hold it 
together. The attitude of her spouse is 
quite pitiable in its evidence of bewilder- 
ment. His old doublet torn and much too 
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little for him, laced down the front with a 
cord much too short; his old slouched hat, 
and his work-bench on which the woman 
rests her bottle. As if in irony, the straggling 
vine growing up the side, and the fine large 
roses displayed from the vine-tendrils on 
each side all point to the state of respecta- 
bility from which the pair appear to have 
fallen. Noting all this, it can scarcely be 
doubted that this carving is from the life. 
The stall from which this was taken is the 
third east on the north side, and that of the 
man carving is from the third east on the 
south ; thus they are opposite one another, 
and are the only figure subjects of the six 
stalls, sketches of all of which will follow in 
due course. 
It will have been noticed that the large 





very singular corbels, high up in the wall; 
they have no doubt been supports to posts 
supporting the beams of a former roof; they 
are carved in stone and represent nondescript 
animals—to all appearance of an older date 
than the present church. 

On the south wall of the vestry outside, 
the following epitaph is inscribed on a neat 
stone tablet : 


WILLIAM BATLEY ARCHITECT. 

ALL WORLDLY FABRICKS ARE BVT VANITY 
TO HEAVENLY BVILDINGS FOR ETERITY. 

SEPVLT . NOVEMBR YE 307 1674 . ZTAT. 80, 


From the wording of this, it may be inferred 
that the deceased was one of the architects 
of the church during the time of some late 
rebuilding. 





roses are not darbed. Though they may 
have no heraldic significance, we are inclined 
to think they may indicate the Tudor period, 
in which the stalls were most likely made. 
There has been a church here since A.D. 948, 
when Edred was King of Mercia. It has 
undergone many changes, and was very 
generally rebuilt in the Perpendicular period. 
It is a very handsome building, containing 
much old carved work in the roofs, which 
originally were coloured, and many bits of the 
colouring, together with the curious devices 
painted in the panels—amongst them the 
emblems of the evangelists, together with 
very quaint drawings of animals and birds. 
A few have been restored, but most of the 
panels show only the smallest traces or 
nothing at all. The chancel contains four 
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Nathaniel Salmon, the bertford- 
shite istorian, 1675-1742. 


By W. B. GERIsH. 
> 


ATHANIEL SALMON may, I 
W think, fairly be termed the most 
| unfortunate of our Hertfordshire 

historians, for his life was one of 
perpetual poverty and drudgery, borne, we 
may judge, with considerable fortitude and 
cheerfulness ; but if, as we believe, “our 
works do follow us,” we may be assured he 
did not live in vain. 

It has been the fashion to decry, or at 
any rate to refer contemptuously, to Salmon’s 
work upon this county, but I know of no 
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more readable history, for the quaint com- 
ments and phraseology and the curious dis- 
quisitions but serve to preserve it from the 
inevitable dulness of more abstruse works 
in which the descent of manors to long- 
forgotten owners plays far too important a 
part. 

One characteristic of Salmon was to see 
traces of Imperial Rome in the great majority 
of our earthworks, the rest being ascribed 
to the Danes, whereas we now realize that 
a very considerable proportion of these 
belong to a much later period. We must, 
however, bear in mind that our knowledge 
of the origin and purpose of earthworks is 
still in its infancy, for even yet we almost 
wholly rely upon plausible conjecture and 
inference. When Salmon wrote, the subject 
had received no serious attention, and his 
speculations are of value to us to-day, owing 
to the fact that he frequently calls attention 
to sites which the plough and the spade 
have now almost obliterated. But a review 
of his history is too lengthy a subject to be 
dealt with here; it is with the man himself 
that we are more concerned at the moment. 

Nathaniel Salmon was born on March 22, 
1675. He was the second son of the Rev. 
Thomas Salmon, M.A. (for thirty-three years 
Rector of Meppershall), and Katherine his 
wife, which lady is said to have been a 
daughter of the regicide Bradshaw, but this 
is disputed in her obituary notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. The old Rectory 
in which he first saw the light was taken 
down about the year 1800. Weknow nothing 
of his boyhood, but it has been suggested 
that he was educated at Hitchin School. 
On June 11, 1690, at the age of fifteen, he 
entered college (Corpus Christi, Cambridge), 
and five years later, having obtained his 
degree of LL.B., he was ordained and 
ajpointed curate-in-charge at Westmill, 
Herts. The exact date he commenced his 
duties there, and the period he remained in 
residence, I have been unable to ascertain, 
although Mr. T. T. Greg, of Coles, who has 
had the parish registers in his possession for 
the purpose of rebinding, has kindly examined 
them, but without result. 

I surmise, however, that he continued at 
Westmill, “passing rich on forty pounds a 
year,” for seven years (performing all the 


duties while the non-resident Rector drew 
the rich stipend, and doubtless spent it, like 
most of the absentee clergy of that period, 
in lechery, tippling, and dicing); but when 
Queen Anne ascended the throne, in 1702, 
he refused to take the oath of allegiance, and 
became a non-juror. It is not a little re- 
markable that he had found no difficulty in 
swearing fidelity to King William, who was 
clearly a usurper, but refused to acknow- 
ledge Anne, who was the second daughter 
of James II., and it presents a mental 
problem that is not easy of solution. We 
are told that, subject to his taking the oath, 
he was offered a living in Suffolk worth 
£140 per annum, but he steadfastly refused, 
and found himself at the age of twenty-seven 
without employment. 

There is no trace in his History of Hert- 
Jordshire that he possessed any special know- 
ledge of botany, but it is stated that he 
‘studied physick,”’ and set up as a dispenser 
of drugs and herbal specifics, for that is how 
I define the statement that he “ practised 
medicine,” first at St. Ives, and later at 
Bishop’s Stortford. Even at that ‘dark 
age” of the art of healing, having received 
no special training, he could scarcely have 
acted either as druggist or doctor, and he 
must have been treated with scant respect 
alike by the apothecaries and regular prac- 
titioners. 

It is probable that about this time he 
married ; three daughters blessed the union. 
I can trace him at Bishop’s Stortford from 
1725 to 1729 by his letters (it is not improb- 
able he was there until 1731), but it is im- 
possible to fix with any degree of accuracy 
the date of his coming to the town.* Not 
more than half a dozen of his epistles are 
apparently extant, one of which is in my 
possession, dated from Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street. 

It was while living in Bishop’s Stortford 
that he published Zhe History of Hertford- 
shire, describing the county and its ancient 
monuments, particularly the Roman, first 
advertised to be issued in one shilling parts 
of twenty-four pages each (bringing the cost 
of the volume up to sixteen shillings), but 

“ One daughter, Catherine, daughter of Mr. 


Nathaniel and Hannah Salmon, was baptized at 
Bishop’s Stortford on October 18, 1725. 
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afterwards increased to one guinea, “one half 
to be paid down.” Of this work Dr. Raw- 
linson states that Salmon’s character as a 
man of honour is well known, but he fears 
that his Hertfordshire is mostly from Chauncy, 
with a continuation ; that the world speaks 
better of his smaller pieces on the Roman 
roads; that the defect of indexes to his 
works is unpardonable, and that for it he 
has suffered much in reputation. 

Browne- Willis strongly decries Mr. Salmon’s 
Antiquities of Hertfordshire as a thing ex- 
tracted and epitomized (though, he says, but 
very poorly and injudiciously) from Sir Henry 
Chauncy. “Yet,” says good old Thomas 
Hearne, “I think it better done than Mr. 
Willis’s own performances.” 

The last stage in the journey shows us 
this worthy, yet unfortunate, man applying, 
with but poor success, to likely persons for 
subscriptions to his County Histories, drudg- 
ing as a publishers’ hack (which Gough says 
was “his last shift to live’), and writing for 
bare subsistence upon antiquarian and his- 
torical subjects. Finally he died in great 
penury in a garret in Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, on April 2, 1742, and was interred 
the following day in St. Dunstan’s Church- 
yard close by. For the sufficient reason 


specified, no stone appears to have been 
erected to his memory, nor did he leave a 


will. It has not been possible to ascertain 
what became of his three daughters. A 
portrait of him was in the possession of 
Dr. Rawlinson, and formed, with the doctor’s 
other collections, an intended legacy to the 
Society of Antiquaries ; but having become 
disgusted by the shabby treatment he re- 
ceived from that dilettanti body, the doctor 
revoked the bequest, and the portrait, sold 
with his other collections, has disappeared. 

_ The following is a bibliography of Salmon’s 
works, but it is probably incomplete, as he 
appears to have written a good deal anony- 


mously : 


1. Roman Stations in Britain according 
to the Imperial Itinerary, upon the Watling 
Street, Ermine Street, Ikening, or Via de 
Icianos, so far as any of these Roads lead 
through the following Counties, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Essex, Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Middlesex. 8vo., 1726. 


2. A Survey of the Roman Antiquities in 
some Midland Counties of England. 8vo., 
1726. 

3. The History of Hertfordshire, describing 
the County and its Ancient Monuments, 
particularly the Roman, with the Character 
of those that have been the Chief Possess rs , 
of the Lands. And an Account of the most 
Memorable Occurrences. Folio, 1728. 


4. A New Survey of England; wherein 
the Defects of Camden are supplied, and 
the Errors of his Followers remarked ; the 
Opinions of our Antiquaries compared ; 
the Roman Military Ways traced, and the 
Stations settled according to the Itinerary 
without altering the figures, with some 
Natural History of each County. Eleven 
parts, 8vo., 1728-29. Republished with new 
title-pages in two volumes. 8vo., 1731. 


5. The Lives of the English Bishops from 
the Restoration to the Revolution. By N.S. 
8vo., 1733- 

6. A Critical Review of the State Trials, 
with an Alphabetical and Chronological 
Table. Folio, 1735. 


7. Antiquities of Surrey, collected from the 
most Ancient Records; with some Account 
of the present State and Natural History of 
the County. 8vo., 1736. 

8. The History and Antiquities of Essex. 
From the collections of Thomas Jekyll, 
of Bocking, esquire, Patents, Charters, In- 
quisitions Post Mortem, and from the 
Papers of Mr. Ouseley of Springfield, and 
Mr. Holman of Halstead. By N Salmon. 
Folio, 1740. 


Only nineteen numbers of this latter work 
had appeared when Salmon’s death stopped 
the publication. The last number was issued 
in February, 1740-41, so that it would seem 
that for more than a year the author's health 
would not permit of his attending to any 
literary work. 

I will conclude this very inadequate 
attempt to portray the character of Nathaniel 
Salmon by quoting the last paragraph in the 
preface to his History of Hertfordshire, as it 
forms the keynote to his life, and is more or 
less the experience of most writers upon 
antiquarian subjects ; 
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“Whatever are the Defects of this Per- 
formance, I have already suffered my Punish- 
ment in the Expence of it, having been too 
easily led by the Pleasure of the Pursuit, to 
hope I might employ with some Profit that 
Leisure which is my Inheritance.” 


Ges 
Mn the Ballowal Cairn at St. 
Just, and on Jnverted Citns. 


By J. Harris Stong, M.A., F.L.S. 


(Concluded from p. 89.) 

SQ HE tri-walled structure on Ballowal 
Ci Ry was for those primitive days elabo- 
Weg.tAy}) rately planned, and must have 
entailed an enormous amount of 
work to put together. Standing on the 
summit of the highest cliff in the neighbour- 
hood, overlooking the sea, commanding grand 
views, and daily seeing the sun disappear 
into the sea on the western watery limit with 
a prodigal wealth of splendour, it must at any 
rate have meant much to the people, and 
symbolized something considerably out of 
the common. 

The top of the solidly built beehive struc- 
ture in the centre stood at least 20 feet above 
the level of the ground (very likely much 
more), and in the days when no other 
building dotted the landscape it must have 
been a commanding and imposing building 
—comparatively more remarkable than our 
St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, for they are 
so buried and obliterated by other buildings 
of every height, texture, and architecture as 
to be sadly dwarfed in importance. This pre- 
historic, domelike, unmortared, simple stone 
monument stood in solitary grandeur on 
Ballowal’s summit—a landmark and a sea- 
mark for miles around. 

Who were the illustrious dead thus so 
highly honoured by being buried within the 
walls? Were they great fighters, mighty 
chieftains, eloquent talkers, medicine-men, 
or even priests? Were any of them women? 
We can, unfortunately, answer none of these 
questions which irresistibly surge up in the 
mind when standing amid the dilapidated 
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a age 


ruins on Ballowal’s height; but that this re- 
markable structure was a burial-place few will 
doubt, and it is more consonant with our 
knowledge of the human race that it was a 
burial place of the famous than of the in- 
famous. 

Might not the three-walled enclosure have 
been also a place of assembly, and the centre 
for joint corporate or civic action in those 
far-off times, thus combining in cae the 
St. Paul’s of those days with the House of 
Commons? This I think is not unlikely. 

This Ballowal cairn has yielded some in- 
teresting remains. Amongst other antiquities, 
several sepulchral urns were disinterred when 
Mr, W. C. Borlase explored it. These, 
figured in No. XXI. of the Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, I am able 
to reproduce here by kind permission of the 
Council, for where the venerable relics of 
antiquity now are I know not. No, 1 isa 
perfectly plain cylindrical urn which Mr. 
Borlase discovered there in 1878; it was 
found in one of the stone cists (EE on the 
plan) at the western corner, mouth upwards. 

No. 2.—About 2 feet from this cist to the 
southward was a second, within which lay 
another miniature urn on its side, hugging 
the south-east wall, and evidently placed 
purposely in that position. This urn (No. 2) 
is 44 inches high and 4 inches wide at the 
mouth, and is a perfect representation in 
miniature of a typical form of Cornish sepul- 
chral urn, having a bulge immediately below 
the rim, and gradually tapering away towards 
the base. The pottery is very coarse, black 
and earthy, and not made on a wheel. 

No. 3, No. 4.—These are sepulchral urns 
from a cairn at Boscregan, a mile and a half 
due south of Ballowal, also found by Mr. 
Borlase. The larger vessel (No. 4) was 
from 20 to 22 inches high, with a diameter 
of 15 inches at the mouth. The portion 
above the handle, as well as the handle 
itself, is ornamented with a laureated chevron 
pattern arranged perpendicularly. Adhering 
to the interior was a quantity of burnt human 
bone intermingled with charcoal and ashes. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Borlase found that a 
second urn had at some period subsequent 
to its interment been thrust down into its 
mouth. The height of this enclosed urn 
(No. 3) was 16 inches, and the diameter at 
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the mouth 12 inches. From this curious 
discovery—which, by-the-by, is not unique, as 
other similar instances are known—it would 
therefore seem that the cylindrical form of 
urn is more recent than that of the bulge 
and tapering base. This is another example, 
showing how common it was to make subse- 
quent interments, not only in the same spot, 
but actually on the same urn. This trait is 
distinctly Celtic. Even to-day you will see 
the old ruined abbeys in Ireland with heaped- 
up chancels and naves where interment upon 
interment has taken place, one on top of the 
other, till the line of the window-sills (and 


of the twisted rope pattern placed diagonally 
on the inside of the rim. 

No. 8.—Fragments of a very rude urn 
formed close to the side of the last at Karn 
Creis. 

No. 9.—Another small urn, 4 inches high, 
also found in the same cairn. 

No. 10o.—A curious barrel-shaped urn 
from Escalls, on the Tregiffian estate, in the 
parish of Sennen, found in a cairn sur- 
rounded by a double ring of stones. It was 
found mouth downwards—that is, inverted— 
and is 5 inches high and 4 inches in 
diameter at the base and 3} at the mouth. 
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URNS FROM BALLOWAL CAIRN. 


in some cases, as I have seen, actually the 
tops of the windows) is encroached upon. 
The interiors of many of these sacred 
edifices in Ireland are, in short, a chaotic, 
disgusting mass of mortality. I have seen 
many strewn all over with portions of human 
skeletons. 

No. 5.—A 5-inch in diameter, prettily 
ornamented, cylindrical urn from the same 
Boscregan cairn. 

No. 6.—Urn from Karn Creis on the Bos: 
cregan estate. 

No. 7.—Another urn from the same cairn, 
remarkable from the series of parallel lines 


There surely must be some significance in 
burying the ashes or partly calcined bones 
of the dead in urns, not standing on their 
bases upright, as one would naturally sup- 
pose, but mouth downward, upside down or 
inverted. Why should the mourners, before 
covering in the cist or heaping the mould 
up over the remains, deliberately turn the 
urn upside down? Was it to indicate that 
life had poured out of the human vessel 
which now was empty of vitality? Was it 
symbolic of the torch gone out, and turned 
upside down? We may be sure that not for 
nothing were they so placed. It may be 
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that they were thus turned mouth down to 
seal the opening, so that the spirit should 
not escape and prove troublesome to the 
living by ghastly visitations. If the spirit of 
the dead was supposed literally to rise, the 
inversion of the urn might have been believed 
to make it doubly secure and more firmly 
imprisoned. This explanation is worthy of 
some attention, for many of these sepulchral 
urns have been found upright, sealed with 
clay, or by means of a flat stone placed over 
the mouth ; and dread of the dead is, as we 
know, one of the most constant character- 
istics of primitive races all over the world. 
Who can now say what is the true interpreta- 
tion? At any rate, the extraordinary re- 
currence and number of the finds with 
inverted urns in situ, as well as their wide- 
spread distribution throughout the country, 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
unusual position of these earthen vessels is 
not due to accidental circumstances. 

In order to show this I have taken the 
trouble to put together, from the various 
explorations of burrows, some of the most 
striking or typical examples, which prove 
conclusively that this system of burying 
sepulchral urns inverted is intentional. As 
I have said, many urns are found in the 
normal position—mouth upwards, sealed 
with a flat stone or clay—but even more 
are found inverted. Sir Richard Hoare 
instances, out of thirty cases, fourteen in 
which the urns were found erect and sixteen 
inverted. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in chapter ii. of his 
article on Urn Burial; or a Discourse of 
the Sepulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk 
(1658), mentions that in a field of Old 
Walshingham, “ not many months past,” were 
digged up between forty and fifty urns, de- 
posited in a dry and sandy soil, not a yard 
deep, nor far from one another. They con- 
tained pieces of bonesand otherthings. But 
not a word is said as to whether all, or any 
of them, were found inverted. The same 
author mentions other finds of urns, and he 
concludes his chapter ii. with this significant 
sentence: ‘“ Meanwhile to what nation or 
person belonged that large urn found at 
Ashbury,* containing mighty bones and a 
buckler; what those large urns found at 
* In Cheshire, 7winus de rebus Albionicis. 





Little Massingham ;* or why the Anglesea 
urns are placed with their mouths down- 
ward, remains yet undiscovered.” 

The same writer would seem to have been 
kindly disposed to urn-burial, a revival of 
which is so marked a feature of to-day, for 
he says : “To be gnawed out of our graves, 
to have our skulls made drinking-bowls, and 
our bones turned into pipes, to delight and 
sport our enemies, are tragical abominations 
escaped in burning burials.” 

In his article on “ Brampton Urns, Par- 
ticulars of some Urns found in Brampton 
Field, February, 1667-8,” the learned doctor 
describes the discovery of an enormous 
number of sepulchral urns in an arable field 
lying between Buxton and Brampton, not 
much more than a furlong from Oxnead Park. 
The workmen, digging carelessly, broke up 
nearly all of them, and “ finding nothing but 
ashes and burnt bones, they scattered what 
they found.” But Sir Thomas, hearing of 
the discovery, rushed to the spot, and 
‘‘ obtained a whole one,” and he says: ‘ Of 
the urns, those of the larger sort, such as 
had coverings, were found with their mouths 
placed upwards; but great numbers of the 
others were, as they informed me (and one I 
saw myself), placed with their mouths down- 
ward, which were probably such as were not 
to be opened again, or receive the ashes of 
any other person.”’ 

The bell-shaped barrow at Winterslow, 
Wilts, was found to have a primary inter- 
ment in a grave 4 feet below the natural 
surface of the ground in the centre of the 
mound, the skeleton showing that the body 
had veen buried in a contracted position, 
and then near the opening of the mound no 
less than two xverted urns which contained 
ashes of the dead were found. These, of 
course, showed that the mound had been 
used as a burial-place for secondary inter- 
ments. T 

The cairn on the summit of a natural 
granite boss, known as Karn Leskys—that 
is to say, “rock of burning,” so called 
probably, not on account of any survival of 
a tradition of the funeral piles which once 
were lighted there, but from the beacons 
which have blazed there since—was opened 


* In Norfolk, Hollingshead. 
t Archaologia, vol. xliii., p. 322. 
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by Mr. W. C. Borlase, and found to contain 
seven sepulchral urns. Their bases, most of 
which were perfect, rested on the natural 
soil, though it is probable, he says,* that in 
a few cases the urns themselves had been 
inverted. 

On the western slope of a hill at Tregaseal, 
in the parish of St. Just, Mr. W. C. Borlase 
opened a tumulus of the oval description, 
which was chambered and the floor strewn 
with ashes and the burnt bones of full-grown 
human subjects ; but outside this, when the 
workmen were clearing away the stones and 
earth at the north-west end, they came upon 
a rudely constructed cist about 3 feet in 
height, in which stood an inverted urn, the 
mouth resting on a granite rock ém situ. It 
was half full of calcined human bones.t+ 

In the parish of Kirk Whelpington a 
barrow was opened at a place called the 
Fauens, in which, in a grave sunk 18 inches 
below the natural surface, was found the 
bent body of an adult, and “14 feet west 
of this was an urn inverted over a flat 
stone, placed on the natural surface, and 
containing the burnt bones of a very young 
child.” t 

At Catcherside, in the same parish, in 
another cairn, “at a point 9 feet east of the 
centre, in a hollow sunk 14 inches below the 
surface, and covered by a flat stone, was a 
cinerary urn reversed.” It contained a deposit 
of burnt bones. § 

At Broomhouses, in the parish of Oving- 
ham, ‘9 feet west of the cist, was a cinerary 
urn reversed, and filled with burnt bones, 
those of an adult.”’ || 

Other examples given in the same work 
are from Gloucestershire at Nether Swell ;{ 
Slingsby in Yorkshire,** ‘3 feet north- 
west of the centre was a cinerary urn 
reversed, and filled with burnt bones be- 
longing to two adults” ; at Hutton Buscel, in 
the same county,tt “ at a distance of 19 feet 
south of the centre, a cinerary urn was met 
with, in a reversed position, and containing 
a deposit of burnt bones, those of a person 

* Archaologia, vol. xlix., p. 184. 


t Jbid., vol. xlix , p. 195. 
t British Barrows, by William Greenwell, 1877, 


p- 


433. 

§ Lbid., p. 434. | Zbzd., p. 438. 
" bid, p. 446. ** Tbid., p. 353- 
tt Zbid., p. 362. 








above twenty years of age”; in the same 
parish, * in another barrow, ‘“‘at the centre, 
and 14 feet below the surface of the barrow, 
was a small urn reversed over a deposit of 
burnt bones.” 

Mr. Ludovic Mann, before the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, May 8, 1905 
(Antiquary, 41, p. 233), gave an account 
of the discovery of ‘eight Bronze Age 
burials, some of which were accompanied by 
cinerary urns, at Newlands, Langside, neat 
Glasgow. The burials were in two groups, 
the first group consisting of three cinerary 
urns inverted over the deposit of burnt bones, 
which had been placed in small pits excavated 
for their reception.” 

Quite recently (1909), during the excava- 
tions on prehistoric Lansdown at Bath, 
some barrows were explored about 400 yards 
north-west of Beckford’s Tower. In one of 
them was found a cinerary urn placed mouth 
downwards, which had had flat stones laid 
on edge carefully placed around it for its 
whole depth, forming a rude cist 2} feet in 
outside diameter. 

At Gwythian a remarkable urn was found 
about 3 feet under the common surface of 
the land in a small cavity about 20 inches 
wide, and as much high, faced and covered 
with stone. The bottom of the cavity was 
of one flat stone, and upon it was the urn, 
with its mouth downwards, inver/ed, full of 
human bones, of which the vertebrae were 
very distinct. t 

Mr. Richard Edmonds, in his Zhe Zand’s 
End District (1862), gives a plate in which 
are figured several beautiful sepulchral urns 
found near Penzance. Two of these, finely 
modelled and ornamented near the mouth 
with zigzag markings, and each with cleats 
or handles, were taken from a barrow, in 
1839, immediately above Trevello Cairn, 
nearly three miles south-west-by-south of 
Penzance. ‘‘They were found with their 
mouths downwards, the larger one on a 
hollow scooped out of the hard ground, the 
other on a concavity in a square stone; the 
former enclosing bones partly calcined, the 
latter being half filled with fine dust.” 
Another urn, figured in the same plate, 
discovered in 1824 near Trannack House, 
* British Barrows, p. 370. 
t Nenia Cornubie, p. 170. 
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about a mile north-north-west of Penzance, 
as well as a larger one near it at the same 
time, contained ashes or calcined bones, 
‘‘and both were placed with their mouths 
downwards.” These urns are all to be seen 
in the museum of the Penzance National 
History and Antiquarian Society. 

“In the year 1750, March 1st, the work- 
men of Trewinard, removing a barrow near 
the way coming from the west, found an 
Earthern Urne. ... The Urne was placed 
on its mouth near the centre of the tumulus, 
which was mostly of white spar.” * 

In the Archeologia Cambrensis (1851, 
p- 164) the finding of a sepulchral urn is 
recorded on the farm of Penyberth, five 
miles north of Aberystwyth, in the parish of 
Llanbadarnfawr, in 1841. ‘It had been set 
in an inverted position underneath a flag- 
stone.” 

These, I venture to think, are sufficient 
well-authenticated instances to prove that the 
occurrence of sepulchral urns in an inverted 
position is not accidental. 

A great many descriptions are extant in 
various reports of antiquarian societies and 
journals of the discovery of sepulchral urns, 
which are absolutely mute regarding the 
position in which they lay when found. 
Old antiquaries were not so precise in re- 
cording such apparently trifling details as 
they are now. Had attention been paid to 
this matter, I have no doubt, judging from 
the numerous cases we do know of, we 
should have had recorded a great many 
more instances of the urns having been 
found inverted—mouth downwards. Many 
sepulchral urns, crushed to pieces by the 
superincumbent earth, have often been dis- 
covered in barrows, but no close examination 
of ow the pieces of pottery lay in the soil 
was made at the moment of discovery. 
Before any bit was moved pieces of the 
bottom of the urn might easily be recog- 
nizable, and if these presented convex sur- 
faces to the top, or to the eye of the digger, 
evidence would be obtained that the urn had 
been buried inverted. Unfortunately, in finds 
where the urns are crushed, in nearly every 
instance that I can obtain record of, the 
pieces have been at once gathered up with- 


* Naroah Mem. MS., p. 14. 
+ Referred to in Antiguary, February, 1911, p. 61. 


out any observation as to how the pieces lay 
in the soil. All evidence as to the urn’s 
position is consequently lost for ever. 

It is not at all unlikely that a considerable 
number of these prehistoric urns which have 
been unearthed in the digging for treasure 
round the bases and beneath ancient Cornish 
cromlechs, menhirs, and in barrows would be 
forthcoming in museums and private collec- 
tions if it had not been for a terribly 
fatal local superstition. It was considered 
unlucky to take home an urn, for if that 
were done the owners of the urn, or rather 
the late proprietor of the enclosed ashes or 
calcined bones, would be sure to come for 
it, and the Cornishman is not partial to 
ghostly visitation, even though they should 
be from a prehistoric age. The only way of 
avoiding this very disturbing unpleasantness 
was to break the urn to pieces and bury the 
fragments in a hedge. 

So have the fates in this and many other 
ways conspired together to prevent ancient 
Cornish antiquities being handed down to 
posterity. It is to be hoped that no barrow 
or tumulus will in future be opened unless 
under the guidance and supervision of those 
qualified to mike the necessary observations 
and who are trained in such work. The un- 
practised eye may see nothing, for example, in 
the position of a buried object which, to the 
antiquary, may tell an eloquent tale. Stones 
may speak, walls have tongues, shreds of 
pottery relate history. Indiscriminate and 
haphazard spade-work in the mounds of the 
past is therefore sternly to be deprecated. 
We have not enough left unopened to try 
the prentice hand at. 

Who were the owners of these ashes, or 
with what bodies did they appear when in 
the flesh are problems now beyond the scope 
of the antiquary’s powers. Names, sex, times, 
longevity, and appearance are lost for ever in 
oblivion. Had the owners, now solely repre- 
sented by a handful of inorganic ashes in a 
pottery urn, made as good provision for their 
names to be handed down to posterity as 
they have their material elements, they were 
famous indeed. But, after all, what does it 
matter? We can think the best of them just 
as if we knew their names. The most worthy 
of men that have lived are doubtless among 
the countless legion whose names we know 
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not, just as the best books are not written, 
the best songs not sung, the greatest heroes 
unknown. The Canaanitish woman lives 
more happily without a name than Herodias 
with one; and who would not rather have 
been the good thief than Pilate on his throne? 
It is a comfort to remind ourselves, with 
Bacon, that “the sweetest canticle is Vuze 
Dimittis,” \eave we name or only ashes in 


an urn. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 
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THE joint editors, Mr. A. Bulleid 
and Mr. H. St. George Gray, of 
the forthcoming two-volume 
work on L£xcavations at the 
Glastonbury Lake- Village, have 
issued a circular in which, re- 
ferring to the statement in the 
prospectus of the work that it 
was hoped to publish vol. i. 
before the close of 1910, they 

say that, owing to the complexity of the 
work, and the preparation and reproduction 
of a larger number of plates than was at first 
contemplated, it has been impossible to pro- 
duce the first volume as early as was hoped ; 
but the printing is now well in hand, and 
there is no reason for thinking its publication 
will be much delayed. As the cost of pro- 
duction will be greatly in excess of the 
original estimate, it is hoped to add con- 
siderably to the present list of subscribers. 
New subscribers who order before vol. i. is 
published can still obtain the two volumes at 
the net price of £2 2s., but after the issue 
of the first volume the price will be increased 
to £2 12s. 6d., and after the publication of 
vol. ii. to £3 3s. Subscribers’ names may 
be sent to the editors at Taunton Castle. 
es SF & 

The authorities of Glasgow are arranging for 
the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version 
an exhibition of manuscripts and printed 
copies of the Bible. Some 20,000 volumes 
were bequeathed to the University by William 
Ewing, and from these nearly threescore 
exhibits, including four manuscripts of Wy- 


cliffe’s translation, will be drawn. A catalogue 
of the exhibits is being prepared, with an 
introductory note, by Professor Milligan. 


~H Se & 
I take the following interesting bibliographical 
note from the introduction by Mr. A. W. 
Pollard to the reprint of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible of 1611, which the 
Oxford Press is publishing in celebration 
of the Tercentenary : 

‘The Bible of 1611, being only a revised 
edition, was not entered on the Stationers’ 
Registers, nor have we any information as to 
the month in which it was issued. In its 
original form it is a handsome, well-printed 
book, set up apparently with newly-cast type 
yielding a clean and sharp impression, and 
on excellent paper. It begins with an en- 
graved title-page signed ‘C. Boel fecit in 
Richmont’—z.e.. by Cornelis Boel, an 
Antwerp artist, who about this time produced 
portraits of the Queen, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, and Prince Henry. In the upper panel 
SS. Peter and James sit, holding between 
them an oval frame within which is a repre- 
sentation of the Lamb; at the sides are 
SS. Matthew and Mark. On the two sides 
of the title stand Moses and Aaron in niches. 
At the foot are seated SS. Luke and John, 
while between them is another oval frame 
containing a picture of a pelican feeding her 
young.... 

‘Inserted at the binder’s pleasure after 
the preface, after leaf 18 or elsewhere, are 
usually eighteen leaves of the Genealogies 
of Holy Scripture and a sheet containing 
a map of Canaan, with a table of the places 
named printed on the reverse. In October, 
1610, John Speed had obtained a privilege 
from the King enabling him for ten years to 
saddle every edition of the Scriptures with his 
decoratively printed but useless genealogies, 
and so the cost of the book was needlessly 
increased by from sixpence to two shillings 
a copy, according to the size... . 

“The New Testament has a separate title- 
page, with a woodcut previously used in 
editions of the Bishops’ Bible. . . .” 

xe SF F&F 
In connection with the Tercentenary an 
exhibition of Bibles and documents illus- 
trating the history of the English Bible was 
opened to the public on Monday, March 20, 














in the King’s Library of the British Museum. 
An exhaustive catalogue has been prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Kenyon. Dublin 
also is celebrating the Tercentenary by an 
exhibition of the Bibles preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College. 


&* 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has intimated 
that he will accept from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cantbridge the Bible to be pre- 
sented to the King on the occasion of His 
Majesty’s Coronation in Westminster Abbey. 
The Bible, which the King will kiss before 
signing the oath, will be finely bound, and 
will, of course, contain the Apocrypha. The 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster have 
accepted from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge a joint gift of two specially 
bound copies of the Altar Service Book for 
use in Westminster Abbey at the Corona- 
tion Service. The Bible will ultimately 
be officially preserved at Lambeth Palace, 
together with that which was used at the 
Coronation of King Edward. This will be 
done by His Majesty’s command. 

»* &* 
The new issue in the attractive “ Tudor and 
Stuart Library ” of the Oxford Press will be 
Turbervile’s Booke of Hunting, reprinted 
verbatim from the edition of 1576, the wood- 
cuts being reproduced by process blocks. 

&* 

The Bibliographical Society has lately issued 
to its members, in a thick volume of between 
300 and 400 pages, A Dictionary of Printers 
and Booksellers in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and of Foreign Printers of English 
Books, 1557-1640. The notices are by 
several writers, while Mr. R. B. McKerrow 
is responsible for the general editorship of the 
Dictionary. The volume fills the gap be- 
tween Mr. Gordon Duff's Century of the 
English Book Trade, 1457-1557, and Mr. 
H. R. Plomer’s Dictionary of Booksellers, 
Printers, etc., 1641-1667, issued by the 
Bibliographical Society in 1905 and 1908 
respectively. The Society has issued many 
useful and not a few beautiful publications ; 
but few contain more solid and careful work, 
and few will be more useful to bibliographical 
students and researchers, than these three 
volumes of Mr. Duff, Mr. Plomer, and Mr. 
McKerrow. 
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The new rooms added to the National 
Gallery were opened to the critics on Friday, 
March 10, and very general was the satis- 
faction both with the character of the rooms 
and the disposition of the pictures, especially 
with the display of the Correggios. I was 
surprised, on the Friday morning, on opening 
the Zimes, to find therein a full description 
of the new rooms and their contents, with a 
plan, and this although the critics generally 
were not admitted till 11 a.m. on that day. 
It is obvious that the Zzmes was specially 
favoured, but it is difficult to understand why 
a national institution should show favouritism 
towards one newspaper more than another. 

* &* »* 
Messrs. MacLehose will issue very shortly an 
elaborate study of the Roman Wall from the 
Forth to the Clyde, by Dr. George Macdonald. 
The substance of this work originally formed 
the Dalrymple Lectures on Archeology in 
1909, but Dr. Macdonald has greatly added 
to them ; and, owing to a grant made by the 
Carnegie Trustees for illustrations, he has 
been able to insert a long series of engravings 
of fragments of the wall itself and tablets 
recovered from it. 

»* &* »* 
The Duke of Devonshire has done a graceful 
as well as a generous thing in presenting the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester Cathedral 
with a facsimile reproduction of the Bene- 
dictional of St. A2thelwold, who was Bishop 
of Winchester from 963 to 984. The original 
is one of the greatest treasures in the Chats- 
worth Library, and the splendid duplicate, 
which, at great expense and with infinite 
care, the late Duke had prepared under the 
superintendence of Sir G. F. Warner, of the 
British Museum, for the purpose of this gift, 
will be one of the most beautiful and valued 
of the many treasures which the Chapter at 
Winchester have in their care. 

eH & 5d 
The new and handy series of “County 
Churches,” published by Messrs. George 
Allen and Sons, and edited by Dr. Cox, 
seems to have entered upon a successful 
career. A second, revised, edition of the 
two volumes on Norfolk will be published 
immediately ; and the two on Sussex, edited 
by Mr. P. M. Johnston, are promised for the 
summer. Subsequent issues will be Suffolk, 
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by Mr. T. H. Bryant; Oxford, by the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield ; Northamptonshire, by Mr. 
A. H. Thompson; and Berkshire and 
Buckinghamshire, by Mr. C. E. Keyser. 
ey SF & 
The work of transcribing and indexing the 
Registers of the parish church of St. Mary, 
Stoke Newington, covering the years 1559- 
1812, has been recently carried out by 
Mr. Frank W. Baxter. A copy, consisting 
of three volumes of Transcripts and three 
volumes of Index has been presented to the 
Stoke Newington Public Library for public 
use. The Registers of Stoke Newington 
have been well preserved, and have only 
suffered very slightly from the ravages of 
time, and present an almost uninterrupted 
record from the year 1559 to the present 
time. In addition to these, Mr. Baxter has 
prepared and presented to the library a 
transcript of the inscriptions on the tombs 
and monuments and stones in the church 
and churchyard, with a key-plan and 
index. The library also possesses the 
collection of books, prints and portraits, 
and also the genealogical papers relating to 
the Romford and Barking district of Essex, 
bequeathed by the late Mr. Edward J. Sage. 
The arrangement of these papers is now 
being carried out, and it is hoped that they 
will be available for public use at an early 
date. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE new volume of the Journal, vol. xvii., of the 
Chester Archeological Society has several good 
papers. In ‘‘The Feodary’s Returns for Cheshire 
in the 18 Elizabeth, 1576,’’ Mr. James Hall makes 
good use of a unique manuscript preserved in the 
Earwaker collection at Chester, which contains a 
return made by the Feodary, one John Ward, of pay- 
ments due to the London Court of Wards from 
Cheshire estates in wardship for the first year of his 
office. Mr. Hall shows how many side-lights they 
throw on social history and customs. The Venerable 
FE. Barber, in another paper, shows how “‘ The 
Trade and Cus:oms of Chester in the Seventeenth 


and Eighteenth Centuries” are illustrated by con- 
temporary entries in old parish registers. The Arch- 
deacon also writes on ‘‘The Baptistery of the 
Cathedral.” The most important of the other con- 
tents is ‘“‘The Story of Ince in the Eighteenth 
Century,” taken from the parish records and other 
sources, by the Rev. F. G. Slater. 


Part v., vol. vi., of the Zransactions of the St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society (London, Harrison and Sons, 
Pall Mall; price §s.) consists mainly of an important 
paper on Winchester Cathedral, dealing with the 
building and the repairs now in progress, by Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. Mr. Jackson speaks on such a 
theme with unrivalled authority, and his lecture, 
which is finely illustrated, is deeply interesting. He 
shows how serious was the trouble he had to deal 
with, and what immense difficulties had to be over- 
come in order to restore the stability of the fabric. 
The paper should be widely read and studied. The 
part also includes a brief paper by the Rev. E. S. 
Dewick ‘‘On Some Vernacular Versions of the 
Great Oes of Advent.” 


We have received vol. xvii. of the Zvansactions ot 
the East Riding Antiquarian Society. That veteran 
archeologist, Mr. J. Rk. Mortimer, writes on ‘‘ The 
Stature of Early Man in East Yorkshire.” The 
paper is based on the human remains found in Mr. 
Mortimer’s forty years of mound-digging, which are 
now in the museum at Driffield. His conclusion is 
‘that long crania and long femora are found per- 
sistently to go together, and that persons with short 
heads have, from Neolithic up to Anglo-Saxon times, 
been of less stature.” Mr. T. Sheppard supplies an 
excellent monograph on ‘“‘ The Prehistoric Boat 
from Brigg,” found in 1886, with numerous illustra- 
tions, some notes on records of other prehistoric dug- 
out canoes, and full bibliography. The other papers 
are a freely illustrated article on “ Hull and East 
Yorkshire Tradesmen’s Tokens,” by Mr. W. Sykes, 
and an account of ‘‘The Aske Family,” by Colonel 
Saltmarshe. 


2 a 2% 

The new part (vol. xl., part 4) of the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland is unusually 
thick. This is due to the very full account, with 
many illustrations, of the Society’s meeting last 
summer in the Isle of Man. This account is supple- 
mented by descriptive particulars of the places visited, 
supplied by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, Mr. A. Rigby, 
and Canon Quine. The ordinary section of the part 
contains the conclusion of Mr. Westropp’s survey of 
the ‘‘ Promontory Forts and Similar Structures in 
Co. Kerry ”—a fine piece of pioneer work—and, 
inter alia, papers on Annaghs Castle; Ferns, 
Co. Wexford; The Chapter- Books of Cashel 
Cathedral ; and The Collegiate Church of St. Mary, 
Gowran, Co. Kilkenny, and its Monuments. 


aay a a 
The Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeological 
Society is going to print the Diary of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Freke, 1671 to 1714, and the recently issued part of 
the Journal— October-December, 1910—contains an 
entertaining Introduction thereto which whets the 
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appetite of the reader for the “ Diary ” itself. Among 
the other contents of a well-illustrated number is an 
article by Mr. James Coleman on “ Some Castles in 
or near Youghal.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 2.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. Charles ffoulkes 
read a paper on ‘‘Italian Armour from Chalcis in 
the Ethnological Museum at Athens.” This collec- 
tion of armour of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies was discovered during some alterations to the 
Castle of Chalcis in Eubcea in 1840. It has never 
been carefully examined or labelled, and it is only 
recently that Mr. Ramsay Traquair, acting on behalf 
of the Byzantine Research and Exploration Fund, has 
photographed and made notes upon the most im- 
portant pieces. There are some sixty helmets of 
various types, the most important of which are three 
great basinets and a large variety of salades. There is 
a great deal of body-armour in a more or less dilapi- 
dated condition, amongst which some breastplates 
worn with the brigandine are worthy of notice, parti- 
cularly so because they bear armourers’ stamps, one 
of which suggests Milanese origin. There has been 
no attempt at restoration, and portions of lining, 
straps, and coverings are still 2 set. The Castle of 
Chalcis was taken from the Venetians by the Turks 
in 1470, and the specimens exhibited range from the 
latter part of the fourteenth century to this date. 

Mr. O. M. Dalton read notes on a collection of 
personal ornaments and rings from Chalcis, now in 
the British and Ashmolean Museums, and on finger- 
rings bearing representations of the five wounds of 
our Lord. 

February 9.—Dr. C. H. Read, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Neil Baynes, in presenting his report as 
local secretary for North Wales, gave some descrip- 
tions of the megalithic remains of Anglesey. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston drew attention to a series of 
small carved heads on the south door of Wotton 
Church, Surrey. These heads are those of a layman, 
a priest, a Queen, a King, a peasant, and a Pope 
wearing the early form of pyramidal tiara. The door- 
way can be ascribed architecturally to a date between 
1200 and 1215. This being so, Mr. Johnston was of 
opinion that the carved heads are a pictorial record 
of the great Interdict, and he would identify them as 
follows: The layman, the lord of the manor of 
Wotton ; the priest, the Rector of Wotton; the 
Queen, Isabella of Angouléme ; the King, King John ; 
and the Pope, Innocent III., who put England under 
the Interdict. The face of the Pope appears to be 
distorted with rage. Mr. Johnston was of opinion 
that the man who carved these heads, or his employer, 
whatever his views as to King John’s actions, delib- 
erately proclaimed that his sympathies in the matter 
of the Interdict were with the people, and not with 
the Pope, whom he therefore caricatured in his 
carving, 

Mr. H. Clifford Smith exhibited an English carved 
wooden reliquary case, dating about 1500. The case 
is apparently of pear or box wood, and bears in front 
VOL. VII. 


figures of St. James and St. John, and on the back 
and sides the conventional flower pattern common 
in embroidery and other works of art of this date.— 
Atheneum, February 18. 


a 

SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 16.—Pro- 
fessor F. Haverfield, Vice-President in the chair.— 
Mr. F. King read a paper by Dr. Ashby, Mr. Hudd, 
and himself, on “The Excavati ns at Caerwent in 
1910.” A field and garden, called the ‘‘Gaer,” to 
the west of and adjoining the churchyard on the 
south side of the main road, have been excavated 
with very interesting results. Fronting on the main 
road, which was the Roman road, a series of shops 
and workshops was discovered. The buildings, in 
their early states, were all very similar in plan, but 
some had been altered considerably, and in two cases 
others had been combined to form one large building. 
The shops naturally occupied the front of each house, 
and were small, being only from 8 feet to 9 feet square. 
They all had wide entrances or openings at the front, 
and, where the alleys between them were wide 
enough, at the sides also. Running just outside the 
front of these shops was the street drain. The large 
rooms behind the shops had been fitted with furnaces, 
but only sufficient was left to show that a great deal 
of heat had been used. In one of the rooms three 
small bars of lead, 64 inches long, 1 inch wide, and 
4 inch thick, and a small piece of ornamental lead, 
were found, suggesting that the working of that metal 
formed part of the trade carried on. The furnaces, 
from the scanty remains, appear to have been built of 
the local yellow sandstone, which soon goes to pieces 
under the action of fire. 

The: three westernmost shops were combined at a 
later date to form one large h: use (House No. XVs.), 
as were also the three next again to the east on the 
opposite side of the cross street (House No. XVIs.). 

In the east block of the former was a cellar unlike 
anything yet found at Caerwent. It measured 12 feet 
9 inches by 8 feet 9 inches, and was approached by a 
flight of five steps in the north-west corner, having a 
total descent of 4 feet 2 inches. The floor was of 
good lime concrete, and it had a narrow window in 
its south wall blocked up in later Roman times, 

In House No. XVIs. the best find was a small 
sandstone altar ¢# :2¢«, bearing the inscription : “DEO 
MARTI OCBLO AEL. AGVS 'TINVS O P V.S.L.M.” 

In House No. XIXs., farther to the east again, a 
quantity of fine coloured plaster was found belonging 
to the early building. To the east again was another 
cross street, a continuation of the one from the North 
Gate. Just here a large sinkage had taken place, 
part of the street and the wall of the house adjoinin 
having gone down bodily. Apparently there had 
been a natural hollow filled up in early Roman times 
(for several fragments of Samian ware, Dragendorff 
shape 29, were found), and the filling was then con- 
solidated with the weight above.—Atheneum, Feb- 


ruary 25. 
“~—-s 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — February 23.— Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. R. R. 
Marett, Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford, read 
a paper on “ Recent Archzological Researches in the 
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Island of Jersey,” the object of which was to give some 
account of the contents of the cave of St. Brelade, 
clearly of pleistocene age ; to notice the contents of 
the cave of St. Ouen, the period here being more 
uncertain, though not improbably pleistocene, and to 
discuss the general relation of the pleistocene to the 
post-pleistocene traces of prehistoric man in Jersey in 
the light of the available archzological and geological 
evidence.—Athenaum, March 4. 


“s st 
At a meeting of the RovAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE on March 8, Sir H. Howorth presiding, Mr. 
H. H. E. Craster read a paper on ‘‘ The Abandon- 
ment of the Roman Wall.” Mr. Craster said that 
many problematical views existed with respect to 
Hadrian’s Wall, which crossed England from Walls- 
end-on-Tyne to Bowness on the Solway. He de- 
scribed the recent excavations at Corstopitum, the 
modern Corbridge, situated on the line of the Wall, 
which, he said, showed three distinct periods of 
occupation, in the last of which wholesale use had 
been made of the architectural fragments of an earlier 
date. On a recent September morning a workman 
engaged in clearing a narrow space between two walls 
struck an object with his pick, and found it to be a 
mass of lead foil, containing a gold ring and forty- 
eight gold coins in first-rate condition. They had 
been hurriedly deposited in their hiding-place, and 
their date might be taken as proof that the Wall was 
occupied towards the close of the fourth century. He 
thought the outposts of the Wall may have been given 
up about the middle of the third century. There was 
an outbreak on the frontier in 360. The Wall was 
captured eight years Jater and the island laid waste. 
The final abandonment, he thought, took place under 
Maximus.—Thanking the lecturer, the President said 
he thought the Roman occupation of this country was 
not succeeded by the occupation of Picts and Scots, 
who were freebooters, and only came and slew, laid 
waste the land, and retire] again. Under other 
forms the Roman administration continued much 
more completely in certain parts of the north-west 
than had been dreamed of. Both Picts and Scots 
were foreigners to this island, the Pict being just as 
much an Irishman as the Scot was. 


The usual monthly meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on February 27, the 
Hon. Lord Guthrie presiding.—In the first paper Dr. 
D. Hay Fleming described a manuscript volume of 
Covenanting sermons, dying testimonies, and letters. 
—In the second paper Mr. Charles B. Boog Watson 
gave some notes on the early history of the Society 
from its original establishment in 1780, and on the 
history of the house in the Cowgate, in which the 
Society and its library and museum were originally 
accommodated.—In the third paper Mr. F. R. Coles 
described and exhibited plans and drawings of a 
number of rock-hewn caves in the valley of the Esk 
and elsewhere in Scotland.—In the fourth paper Mr. 
Andrew Thomson, F.S.A.Scot., Galashiels, gave 
notices of some recumbent monumental slabs incised 
with a form of cross, which has the peculiarity of the 
arms and summnit being cut off obliquely, occurring at 
Coldingham and Greenlaw, in Berwickshire ; at Plus- 


carden, St. Andrews; Creich, in Sutherlandshire ; 
and several other places in Scotland. Where it is 
possible to assign a date to this peculiar form of cross 
it appears to belong to the sixteenth century.—In the 
fifth paper Mr. Thomas Wallace, F.S.A.Scot., gave 
notices with sketches of seme undescribed monuments 
at Conrinth and Kirkhill, Inverness-shire. 


2a of Ff 
The paper read at the meeting of the CHESTER 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on February 21 was by 


the Rev. Francis Sanders on ‘‘The Marian Bishops 
of Chester: George Cotes and Cuthbert Scot.” 


s~ ms 2% 

Mr. F. Oxley Grabham, the curator of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, lectured on March 7 at the 
meeting of the YORK ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
“The Antiquities and Celebrities of Thornton Dale and 
Ellerburn.” Mr. Grabham remarked that Thornton 
Dale was claimed as the prettiest village in Yorkshire, 
and he regretted that some of the old thatched 
cottages, which were among the few remaining ex- 
amples in Yorkshire of the old forked cottage, were 
in course of demolition. These were built with a 
forked frame extending to the ground, with cross 
beams and wooden tree-nails. They were of the late 
Tudor or early Stuart period, and marked the first 
stage in the evolution of the thatched cottage of to- 
day. Referring to the ancient cross, which is at least 
600 years old, Mr. Grabham said that Thornton 
formerly possessed a market and a fair. Whitby 
Abbey was charged with the payment of 3,000 season- 
able herrings yearly to St. Peter’s Hospital at York, 
and the herrings were formerly delivered to the repre- 
sentative of the hospital at the cross in Thornton 
Dale. Having given some details of the architecture 
of the church, which dates from the thirteenth century, 
and of Roxby Castle, the seat of the Cholmeleys, of 
which only the site remains, Mr. Grabham described 
the wonderful prehistoric entrenchments in Ellerburn 
Wood, which he had been able to trace for ten miles 
to Farworth, on the line between Pickering and 
Whitby. The lecturer has quite recently, in ccnjunc- 
tion with Dr. Dirk, opened a tumulus in Monklands’ 
Field, at Ellerburn, the property of Mr. R. Hill. 
They found a complete skeleton lying on its side, 
with the legs drawn up, the usual position in pre- 
historic burial, together with an urn, and a large 
number of stone implements, two good flint saws, a 
spear-head, and hammer stone. The urn isa splendid 
eur of early Neolithic pottery, about 7 inches 
ong. 

Of especial interest was Mr. Grabham’s account of 
the famous Scamridge Dykes, which extend for some 
miles to the head of Troutsdale, and in this connection 
he mentioned that the promoters of the Snainton 
water scheme were proposing to place their reservoir 
right in the centre of the Scamridge Dykes, while 
they have the whole of the moors available. He was 
glad to say the Scarborough Archeological Society 
were protesting against the destruction of those 
wonderful remains of the work of prehistoric man, 
and were going to appeal to the Local Government 
Board to interfere. He hoped the York Society 
would join in the protest. 
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At the meeting of the SocieTy OF BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
OLOGY on March 8 Mr. W. L. Nash read a paper on 
‘*Some Egyptian Tombs of the Dynastic Period.” 


a a ta) 

At the January meeting of the BRITISH NUMISMATIC 
SociETY Mr. Bernard Roth, Vice-President, on be- 
half of the society, presented the John Sanford Saltus 
Medal to Mr. Carlyon-Britton, to whom it had been 
awarded by the ballot of the members at the anni- 
versary meeting for his contributions to the Society’s 
publications. Miss Helen Farquhar read the third of 
her series of articles on *‘ Stuart Portraiture,” describ- 
ing the coins and medals of William and Mary, in- 
cluding those of the King after the Queen’s death. 
From references in the State Papers and other manu- 
scripts she attributed to George Bower, whose work 
as cuneator had hitherto met with little notice, the half- 
guinea and tin halfpenny and farthing of 1689. Follow- 
ing the story of the Roettier family to the death or 
departure from England of its various members, she 
endeavoured to trace the earlier dies for the great 
recoinage to the several engravers, establishing the 
claims of James Roettier to the principal share of the 
work, comprising dies and puncheons for the country 
mints, to the exclusion of Henry Harris, the official 
chief engraver. She also drew attention to the very 
gradual development of a more medallic style of 
portraiture after the dismissal of James Roettier from 
the Tower Mint in 1696-97, as exemplified in John 
Croker’s gold pieces at the termination of William’s 
reign, and she illustrated by lantern-slides the slight 
changes which appeared in the portraits of 1696-97, 
when Croker superseded Roettier. 

Mr. Dalton presented to the society the second 
part of “The Provincial Token Coinage of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Numerous and _ interesting 
coins and medals in illustration of the subject of 
Miss Farquhar’s paper were shown by Mr. S. Spink, 
Mr. A. H. Baldwin, and the lecturer. Mr. MacIlwaine 
exhibited five varieties of the early Irish silver penny, 
as supplemental to Mr. Roth’s paper on that subject in 
the current Journal of the society, and Major Freer 
the badge of the Turkish Order of the Medjidie, third 
class. 

Specimens of the new bronze halfpenny, submitted 
by Mr. Baldwin, evoked the remark from the President 
that, as on the present money, the mechanism of the 
striking still raised a faint trace of the device of the 
one side upon the other, which was a defect unknown 
until recent years. 


2¢ 25 2 
A meeting for the Gloucester members of the BRISTOL 
AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held on February 20, Mr. A. E. Hurry in the 
chair. The paper was by Mr. John Sawyer on “The 
Making of Gloucestershire.” Mr. Sawyer began by 
referring to the epoch-making Battle of Dyrham, 
which, he said, though it took place 400 years before 
the formation of Gloucestershire, was the beginning 
of the formative influence from which the county 
evolved. Proceeding to refer to place-names, Mr. 
Sawyer said about 90 per cent. of the parishes and 
hamlets in the county to-day bore names which 
stamped them as having been founded by Englishmen 
within a century or so after the Battle of Dyrham, and 


there were some place-names of Norwegian and Danish 
origin, which left very little room for the survival 
of British names. One-eighth of the parishes and 
hamlets had names with the suffix ‘‘ing,” which 
stamped them as bearing the names of the English 
families by which they were founded. It was a 
general view, Mr. Sawyer proceeded, that a large 
part of the county of Gloucester, apart from the 
Forest of Dean, was covered by woodland in the 
early days of the English occupation. No definite 
evidence could be found to support this view; the 
geological formation of the land and the laws of 
forestry did not corroborate it. A recent survey put 
the acreage of woodland in the county at 61,000 acres, 
of which only 3,000 acres were returned as land planted 
or re-planted within the last ten years. Domesday 
Book set the woodland in the county at 80,760 acres, 
so that eight centuries ago the woodland area was only 
about 20,000 acres, or 30 square miles, more than it 
was to-day. Referring to racial differences in the 
county, Mr. Sawyer said it appeared that on the 
Cotswold plateau the conquest by the English was 
rapid and thorough, while in the Severn Valley and 
in the Forest the Celtic population made a more 
determined resistance, and the conquest was less 
thorough. Though the Celts were gradually over- 
come, they were never entirely effaced in the western 
parts of the county. A recent investigation by the 
medical officer of the county, under the Act providing 
for the medical inspection of children, supported the 
view that the inhabitants of the Forest had racial 
characteristics which differentiated them altogether 
from the inhabitants of other parts of the county, and 
especially from those of the Cotswold uplands. They 
were shorter and less heavily built. In further 
reference to the conquest of hill, vale, and forest, 
Mr. Sawyer advanced the opinion that the preserva- 
tion of Gloucester was due to the powerlessness of 
the invaders to treat it as they treated Cirencester 
and Bath, owing to the determination of the native 
population in resisting the destruction of the city. 
The lecturer went on to trace the evolution of the 
county. Present-day Gloucestershire, he said, was 
made out of the two ancient counties of Winch- 
combeshire (capital Winchcombe) on the north, and 
Gloucestershire on the south. With regard to the 
boundaries of the county, these were defined to a 
great extent by the boundaries of large estates existing 
at that time, an influence which still guided the fixing 
of boundaries in the case of modern boroughs, The 
first mention of the county as it was known to-day 
was in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of 1016. 


~ «2 


Other meetings have been the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES on February 22, when a manuscript 
copy of the Subsidy Roll for Northumberland of 1296 
was presented by Mr. G. G. B. Cresswell to the 
Society ; the RoYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
IRELAND on February 28; a lecture by Mr. E. M. 
Beloe on ‘‘ Seals and Impressions of Seals—Episco- 
pal, Municipal, and Others,” at Norwich before the 
NorFOLK ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on March 9; 
a conversazione at Grays of the EssEX ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on February 22; the EAST RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on March 7 ; the BRIGHTON 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB on March 1, when Mr. J. S. 
North lectured on ‘‘ Ancient Parish Churches near 
the River Adur”; a lecture on ‘‘ Historic Sites in 
the Spen Valley,” by Mr. J. J. Stead, before the 
BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on February 15; and the NORTHAMPTON ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on February 23, when papers were 
read by Mr. A. H. Thompson on ‘‘ Northamptonshire 
Chantry Surveys under the Acts of Henry III. and 
Edward VI.,” and by Mr. J. A. Gotch on “A Squire’s 
House in King James’s Time.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of i2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A ROMAN FRONTIER POST AND ITS,PEOPLE: THE 
Fort OF NEWSTEAD IN THE PARISH OF 
MELROSE. By James Curle, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 
Four plans, 97 plates, and 61 figures in the text. 
Glasgow: james MacLehose and Sons, 1911. 
Demy 4to., pp. xx, 431. Price 42s. net. 

This noble volume contains the history and the 
ample justification of one of the most remarkable 
archeological enterprises of recent years. In 1905 
Mr. Curle began the excavations which it was ex- 
pected would be completed in a few months ; but it was 
some five years before the work was finished, and none 
of those who began it had the least idea of the extent 
and importance of the discoveries which were before 
them. Mr. Curle superintended the operations 
throughout ; and now, in this splendidly produced 
and most liberally illustrated volume, he has written 
a full account of the work, comparing the results 
obtained with, and illustrating their meaning and 
value by, those of like undertakings in recent years 
both in these islands and abroad. Besides this most 
important and valuable comparative study of Roman 
military posts, the volume contains the fullest details 
of the extraordinary series of finds which were made 
at Newstead. ° 

The site, being hidden beneath farm lands, gave 
but slight indication of the archzolugical wealth 
it contained. But as the work progressed one 
remarkable feature after the other was brought to 
light, till Newstead Fort, as revealed by the spade 
and carefully planned by its explorers, was found to 
be a most unusually extensive Roman fort, with 
remains of walls and ditches still capable of being 
traced, and affording clues to a series of occupations 
which can be dated with some degree of accuracy, 
and containing in its recesses, in its pits and wells, a 
whole host of relics of the greatest interest and value. 
Specially important is some of the armour recovered. 
A set of iron pieces found in one of the pits—two 
pieces are illustrated in one of the magnificent series 
of plates (Plate XXII.) which adorns the volume— 


forms part of the kind known as Jorica segmentata— 
the armour of Trajan’s legionaries, of which no 
specimen had been found, or at least preserved, prior 
to 1899. There are also specimens of scale armour 
(erica squamata—Plate XXIII.). From one pit 
346 armour scales of brass, ‘* which in the wet black 
mud had preserved its golden yellow colour,” were 
recovered. The third variety of body armour (/orica 
hamata) was also illustrated by finds in one of the pits 
at Newstead. But most remarkable among the dis- 
coveries in this class were the three soldiers’ helmets 
and part of a fourth which were brought to light. 
One is of iron, undecorated, and is, says Mr. Curle, 
‘* probably the ordinary legionary helmet ot the end 
of the first century ”; the second, of iron, with a visor- 
mask—a relic most remarkable from its rarity—and 
the third, of brass, are both highly decorated ; 
while of the fourth the brass visor-mask was found. 
Mr. Curle discusses these extraordinary finds very 
fully, and splendid plates elucidate the descriptions. 
Tools, weapons, implements, domestic appliances, 
articles of use and ornament, in great profusion and 
variety, were among the finds. Lack of space forbids 
more than this general reference to the extraordinary 
extent of this archzological wealth ; nor can we do 
more than point out in passing the thoroughness of 
Mr. Curle’s treatment of the remains of pottery and 
other of the smaller articles. He writes with full 
knowledge, and employs the comparative method 
most effectively. Specially noteworthy is the treatise 
on Zerra Sigillata, or Samian ware, with its fine 
series of illustrations, contained in chapter xi, pp. 
190-242. 

It is not too much to say that, apart from the special 
problems of military construction, there is hardly an 
aspect of Roman life or Roman history on which light 
is not thrown, not only by the discoveries at Newstead, 
but by Mr. Curle’s masterly handling and discussion 
of their meaning and significance in relation to other 
discoveries elsewhere. The illustrations number more 
than 1,300: some are in colour, some in photogravure ; 
all are excellently produced, and add immensely to 
the usefulness of the book, which is well indexed. 
In five appendices Mr. H. F, Tagg reports upon the 
vegetable remains, Professor J. C. Ewart on the 
animal remains, Mr. R. G. Linton on the skulls of the 
Canidz, Professor T. H. Bryce on the human bones, 
and Dr. George Macdonald on the coins, of which no 
fewer than 249—98 of silver and 151 of brass or 
copper—were found. It is difficult to speak of this 
volume in terms which may not savour of exaggera- 
tion ; but it is certainly no exaggeration to say that as 
a contribution to the study of Roman life, military and 
domestic, and of the history of the Romans in Scot- 
land, it is not equalled, or indeed approached, in 
importance by anything which has been published 
for many years past. 

*x * 


THE SANCTUARIES AND SANCTUARY SEEKERS OF 
MEDIAZVAL ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. Charles 
Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With coloured frontis- 
piece, 20 full-page plates, and 12 line drawings. 
London: George Allen and Sons, 1911. Demy 
8vo., pp. xx, 347. Price 15s. net. 

This handsome volume is a fresh testimony to its 
author’s untiring industry. It embodies so much 
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fresh material and treats so thoroughly a subject 
which has been handled hitherto but partially and 
ineffectively that it must clearly be the fruit of years 
of research. While not professing to be in any way 
exhaustive, it should do much to clear away the con- 
fusion of thought and genuine ignorance of the sub- 
ject which are frequently conspicuous in the refer- 
ences in books intended for popular reading to sanc- 
tuary rights and customs. Dr. Cox shows his readers 
how to distinguish between the temporary sanctuary 
privileges which attached to every consecrated church, 
with (it is important to remember) its surrounding 
graveyard, and those of a more permanent kind 
attached to the chartered sanctuaries—such as West- 
minster and Beaulieu in the south and Durham and 
Beverley in the north, The chapters dealing with 
the chartered right of sanctuaryin connection with 
the great churches named, as well as those of St. 
Martin le Grand, Hexham, and some other places, 
are particularly important. There were occasional 
cases of gross violation of sanctuary, but the nature 
of contemporary references to such cases and the 
excitement they caused serve to show how powerful 
must have been the custom as ordinarily respected, 
and how infrequent, comparatively speaking, were 
such violations. Dr, Cox naturally quotes or refers to 
all the well-known historical instances of sanctuary 
seeking and of sanctuary violation, but he has also 
turned to good account his researches among the 
State Papers of the Record Office, the Episcopal 
Registers, and other muniments. One of the Domes- 
tic State Papers quoted on pp. 72-74 shows that 
in 1532 there were no fewer than fifty fugitives, 
including a woman, who were living under the 
shelter of the Abbey of Westminster. They were 
prisoners for life, and one had been there for twenty 
years. The crimes of which they had been guilty 
include debt, sacrilege, felony (robbery), homicide, 
and murder. One of the murderers was a priest. 
The Durham Episcopal Registers give many particu- 
lars of sanctuary seekers, most of whom had been 
guilty of either murder or homicide. A frofos of the 
famous Durham knocker, we note with pleasure Dr. 


Cox’s vigorous exposure of the common delusion 
about so-called ‘‘sanctuary knockers,” which, with 
hardly an exception, are simply closing-rings (see 


pp. 120-125). The moment a fugitive set foot inside 
the churchyard of any church he was (temporarily) in 
sanctuary, and clinging to a knocker was unneces- 
sary, though no doubt, as Dr. Cox says, if hotly 
pressed, the fugitive might well and instinctively 
cling to the knocker. But no special privilege or 
repute clung to the closing-ring on that account. 
Beverley possessed the oldest and most important 
special sanctuary rights in the kingdom. The Beverley 
Sanctuary Register of 1478-1539 still exists in the 
British Museum, and from this Dr. Cox extracts 
much interesting detail, both as to the crimes of the 
fugitives and as to their occupations. The later 
chapters of the book give a selection of sanctuary 
references extracted from the Episcopal Registers, the 
Patent and Close Rolls, and the Assize and Coroners’ 
Rolls —the latter especially important because of 
their freshness, and because they show how very 
generally used was sanctuary privilege throughout 
the country—with, by way of afterthought, a few 


notes on sanctuaries in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The volume may be strongly recommended as really 

the first attempt to grapple in any-thorough way with 

a subject hitherto, as a rule, either misunderstood or 

neglected. It is handsomely produced and appro- 

priately illustrated. 
x * * 

THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTES. By Captain 
M. H. Grant. Ninety-six plates, illustrating 
nearly 300 pieces. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1910. Large 
demy 4to., pp. x, 400. Price 42s. net. 

The author of this volume has set himself a some- 
what difficult task in attempting to revive some 
interest in a branch of the potter’s art, of almost 
exclusively English production, which enjoyed a con- 
siderable vogue during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, but which has of late years been somewhat 
neglected by the collectors, and is now, if it has not 
always been, caviare to the million. As the subject 
of a treatise, save for the use of the connoisseur, it 
may seem as dry as it is dark; but the pleasant way 
in which the author has presented it, and the lively 
manner in which he irradiates its darkness by his 
mode of narration, has made it of great interest to the 
general reader, while the numerous and most excel- 
lent illustrations given on every alternate page make 
it a book of the utmost utility to all engaged in the 
pleasing occupation of collecting china. 

The value of black as a ground colour for pottery 
was fully understood in ancient times, and its beauty 
can be appreciated by a visit to the vase-rooms of the 
British Museum ; but the blackness of the Greek and 
Etruscan wares was only skin-deep, laid on over the 
red ground of the clay of which the vases were formed, 
while the true English basalt ware—or basaltes, as 
our author calls it—was black throughout its sub- 
stance, and such as was produced by Wedgwood was 
avowedly made in imitation of the natural igneous 
rock of that name. That this was so is clearly shown 
by the fact that when the ware first made its appear- 
ance it was called ‘‘ Egyptian black,’’ and it was 
only after Wedgwood had taken it in hand that it 
received the name of ‘‘ black basalt.” But although 
the ware ‘‘in nobility of tint, surface and outline, and 
in technical supremacy, recalled the bravest days of 
old only to surpass them, seeming, indeed, to fulfil the 
utmost demands of art as applied to fayence,” yet as 
an imitation of the natural basalt, with which by its 
name it was unfortunately put in competition, it was 
not a success, One cause was the want of sufficient 
density, impossible to avoid in anything manufactured 
of clay, and which in basalt ware is very much less 
than in basalt rock ; and a comparison of the head of 
a King (No. 1073), or the statue of Uah-ab-ra, carved 
in black basalt in the Egyptian galleries of the 
British Museum with any of the numerous busts pro- 
duced by Wedgwood in his black basalt, will show 
that the singular luminosity of the natural material 
far surpasses in charm the surface polish, however 
beautiful, of the manufactured article. 

As with bronzes, so with black pottery, both taste 
and education are necessary for their proper apprecia- 
tion ; but there is no tint to be compared to black for 
exhibiting the graceful outlines which can be given to 
the potter’s products, particularly if they are placed, 
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as Wedgwood himself advised, before a yellow back- 
ground ; and it is the elegance of their form, quite as 
much as their decoration, which gives the charm to 
the best of the Greek vases. This point was dwelt 
on by Gladstone on the occasion of his laying the 
foundation-stone of the Wedgwood Memorial Insti- 
tute at Burslem in 1863, when he said, ‘‘ Of the 
different constituents of works of art. . . form, colour, 
and. character of ornamentation. .. form is the 
foundation of the whole.’’ 

The book opens with two chapters on ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Earthenware” and ‘‘ Black Wares of the 
Past,” and concludes with a few hints for collectors ; 
there is a copious index, and in an appendix is given 
a large number of marks on black basaltes, some 
of which are facsimiles, It is extremely well pro- 
duced and profusely illustrated ; and while it will 
form an indispensable guide for the collectors of this 
particular product, it will be an interesting addition 
to the libraries of all connoisseurs and lovers of 
earthenware.—J. T. P. 

*x* *k x 
MEMORIALS OF OLD LINCOLNSHIRE. Edited by 
E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., M.D. With many 
illustrations. London: George Allen and Sons, 
1911. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 348. Price 15s. net. 

The interest of this volume, which deals with a 
county long famous for its ecclesiastical architecture, 
is naturally to a large extent ecclesiological. The 
editor’s paper on ‘‘ Medizeval Rood-Screens and Rood- 
Lofts in Lincolnshire Churches ’’ contains more than 
its title suggests. It is really an essay on the origin 
and meaning of screens in general, with a careful 
classification illustrated by the examples surviving in 
the county. Dr. Sympson also writes on ‘‘ Tatter- 
shall Castle and Church.” The spacious church is 
dismissed in a few paragraphs, but the account of 
the history and the description of the fabric of the 
castle—“a huge square pile of perhaps the most 
admirable medieval brickwork in the kingdom,” 
more massive than picturesque—are full and well 
done. Lincoln is unusually rich in churches with 
architecture of pre-Norman type ; and under the title 
of ‘*Saxon Churches in Lincolnshire,” Mr. A. H. 
Thompson cites and describes many examples, using 
“‘Saxon” not as necessarily implying a pre-Conquest 
date, but indicating early features other than those 
known as ‘‘ Norman.’’ Other ecclesiological articles 
are ‘*South Lincolnshire Churches ’’—a group in- 
cluding some truly magnificent fanes—by Mr. W. E. 
Foster ;-‘* The Church of St. Andrew, Heckington,” 
a very fine example of a church built at one time 
and little touched or added to later, by Mr. W. G. 
Watkins ; ‘‘ The Sepulchral Brasses of Lincolnshire,” 
by the Rev. G. E. Jeans, who seeks, with some success, 
to show that the county deserves more credit for its 
brasses than it has usually received from antiquaries ; 
a detailed account of Boston Church, by Mr. G. S. W. 
Jebb ; and a brief note on ‘‘ Kirkstead Chapel,” by 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler. There is also a readable 
paper, partly ecclesiastical in subject, on ‘‘ The Town 
and Church of Grantham,” by Mr. A. H. Thompson. 
Historical subjects are few. The Rev. A. Hunt 
sketches ‘‘ Prehistoric Lincolnshire” as it may be 
traced in the many archeological relics found in the 
county; the Rev. E. H. R. Tatham has a gocd 


paper on ‘The Romans in Lincolnshire”; Mr. 
Crowther-Beynon contributes another on ‘‘ Stamford,” 
which would well have borne amplification ; and the 
incidents of the great Civil War connected with the 
county are well described by Mr. Tatham. A paper 
on the Elizabethan mansion of Doddington Hall, by 
the Rev. R. E. G. Cole; a too slight article by 
Canon Maddison on ‘‘ Lincolnshire Families” ; and 
an account of that very interesting institution, now two 
centuries old, the ‘‘ Spalding Gentleman’s Society,” 
by Dr. Marten Perry, complete the volume. It 
would be easy to point out omissions, for the churches 
of the county, splendid as they are, seem to have had 
rather more than justice done them in the matter of 
space, to the exclusion of other sides of the county’s 
storied past; but the editor, no doubt, had a very 
difficult task in deciding what to include and what 
to omit. We are content to express our gratitude for 
a volume which, with its many beautiful illustrations, 
enshrines so much that is worthy of record. 
* kK * 
THE HIGHLAND GIRL: A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS BY 
VOLTAIRE. Translated, with Introduction, by 
W. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A. Kendal : 
Titus Wilson, 1910. 8vo., pp. xvi, 82. Price 
Is. 6d, 

Voltaire’s L’Ecossaise, ou Le Café, written and pro- 
duced in 1760, has attracted but little attention, and 
that only in connection with the dramatist’s quarrel 
with Fréron, pilloried in the play as Frélon. Mr. 
Collingwood rightly regards it as a literary curiosity 
from quite another point of view—viz., as an attempt 
to ‘* picture Scottish character under the stress of the 
great Celtic upheaval which has made the Jacobite 
enterprise and its failure a national theme, second 
only to the Morte d Arthur.” The translation is 
close, but reads well and naturally, while Mr. 
Collingwood has tried with indifferent success to do 
what Voltaire could not possibly do—to indicate the 
differences between Highland and Lowland Scot. 
Some of the characterization—of the manservant 
Andrew and the maidservant Molly, for example—is 
curiously suggestive of creations later familiar in the 
fiction of Scott and his school. The little book, so 
neatly produced, is itself a literary curiosity for the 
library of eighteenth-century and Jacobitish Scottish 
literature. 


*x* k * 
EcypT AND IsrAEL. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 


Illustrated. London: Society for Pro- 


F.R.S. 
8vo., pp. 


moting Christian Knowledge, 1911. 
150. Price 2s, 6d. 

‘*The purpose of this volume,” says Professor 
Flinders Petrie, ‘‘is to illustrate the general historical 
setting of the narratives of the Old Testament and 
Christian times ; to see how we must understand them 
as part of the history of the period ; to see what con- 
sistent conclusions we can reach on taking into account 
all the circumstances ; and to show the point of view 
of a general historian in regard to these narratives.” 
Biblical students must welcome a work with such an 
aim, and written ty one so well qualified to perform 
the task described. From archeological and historical 
evidence the author illustrates the various links 
between the Hebrews and the land of Egypt, from 
the days of Abram onwards. The migrations from 
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Ur, the conditions of Israelitish existence in Egypt, 
the Exodus, the period of Judges, the Monarchy and 
the Captivity, are the main points treated in the first 
two-thirds of the book, and every chapter abounds 
with illuminating detail and not a little ingenious 
conjecture. Then comes, under the head of ‘‘ Israel 
Triumphant in Egypt,’’ an account of the remarkable 
discovery of the temple of Oniah on the southern 
frontiers of Egypt, and a very interesting discussion, in 
several chapters, of the life and thought of the Jews 
in Egypt as heralding the approach of Christianity, of 
the relations between the fragments and scraps of 
documents discovered in Egypt in recent years, and 
the growth and development of the Gospels, and 
of the far-reaching effects of Egyptian thought and 
worship on the development of Christianity, with 
various related matters. It is a little book which 
will give its readers much food for thought. 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE MUTINY IN THE 
Biack WatcH. Compiled and edited by 
H. D. MacWilliam. Illustrations. London: 
Forster Groom and Co., Ltd., 1910. 
pp. cxxviii, 240. Price 12s. 6d. 

The mutiny in the Highland regiment, formed in 
the year 1739, and known to undying fame as the 
** Black Watch,” took place in 1743. It is pretty 
clear that the men believed they were enlisted for 
local service only, and were not liable to be sent 
abroad. In the spring of 1743 the regiment came 
south, being particularly well received as they passed 
through the North of England, to be reviewed by the 
King. When they found that they were actually 
ordered abroad—regarding Flanders, the alleged 
destination, as a mere blind for a design to ship them 
to the deadly West Indies—112 of the more daring 
assembled on Finchley Common. Some of their 
officers hurried to the spot and tried to induce them 
to return to duty, but in vain. The men started on a 
return tramp to Scotland, apparently expecting that 
the rest of the regiment would follow them. A 
second desertion of about forty-four men took place 
the next day. In the end most of the deserters sur- 
rendered to the troops which were sent in pursuit. 
Imprisonment and trial by Court Martial followed. 
Three men were shot, and the rest drafted to 
different regiments on foreign service. It is a lament- 
able story, and there can be no manner of doubt that 
the Highlanders were deceived and harshly treated. 
Whether this incident had any direct effect on the 
rising of 1745 is doubtful. Mr. MacWilliam tells the 
whole story well and fully in his Introduction, and 
prints the whole of the Records of the affair in full. 
The volume, which is carefully indexed, is a contribu- 
tion to military history of considerable importance. 

x xk x 
TWENTY SPORTING DESIGNS, WITH SELECTIONS 
FROM THE POETS. By George A. Fothergill. 
Edinburgh: Printed by Neill and Co., Litd., for 
the Author, 1911. Large folio, pp. xiv, 110. 
Price 2Is. 

Mr. Fothergill is a very versatile and prolific artist. 
This remarkably handsome volume displays many 
aspects of his skill. The selections from the poets 
dealing with sport of various kinds include some little- 
known verses, but are otherwise not very remarkable ; 


4to., 


while the collector’s comments are sometimes more 
colloquial than critical. It is in the designs and in 
the incidental sketches that Mr. Fothergill shows once 
more his admirable mastery of line and his vigorous 
and powerful draughtsmanship. The subjects are 
somewhat outside our scope; but we have found a 
special pleasure and interest in the clever invention, 
the humour and suggestion displayed in the remark- 
able borders to the full-page designs. For instance, 
in the deep border to Plate I.—‘‘ The Good Grey 
Mare”—are stout clematis stems sketched from 
nature, which take somewhat of the form of an inter- 
lacing Celtic design ; a charming miniature of a fair 
lady ; lovely tulip-tree blossoms, sketched at Hank- 
hurst, Kent ; two bosses of nuns’ heads, which are to 
be seen carved in stone in the chancel of Croft Church, 
Yorkshire ; and several horses’ heads. Allare cleverly 
and most affectively combined. The frontispiece is 
a fine plate of ‘‘The Knight’s Leap,” with Charles 
Kingsley’s verses inset. The ornamental side-borders 
are Sketched from a Nevill marble recumbent figure 
in Staindrop Church, near Raby Castle. In Plate VI. 
is a mantelpiece sketched at Eglingham Hall, near 
Alnwick, in the little room where Cromwell is said to 
have supped on his way to Dunbar. The border to 
Plate V. introduces a modified dog-tooth pattern to be 
seen in the yew-garden at Ravelston, Midlothian. 
These details, which do not appear in the book, and 
others for which we have no space, we owe to the 
courtesy of Mr. Fothergill, whose inventive genius 
and artistic skill have brought together and most 
effectively combined designs and details drawn from 
many sources and various originals. We could wish 
that he “had added a page or two explaining and 
accounting for these interesting and suggestive borders, 
which, besides such borrowings as we have noted, 
contain much that is original and fanciful. We must 
congratulate the author on the admirable manner in 
which his spirited drawings have been here reproduced. 


*x* + x 


THE PAPER OF LENDING LIBRARY Books. By 
Cedric Chivers. Illustrations. Bath: Cedric 
Chivers, Ltd. ; London: Truslove and Hanson 
Lid. [1910], 4to., pp. 34. Price not stated. 

This slim quarto contains a summary of two 
ectures on the naper of library books, and of the 
relations between paper and binding, delivered by 
Mr. Chivers in America and in England in 1909. 
Mr. Chivers is known as an expert on all subjects of 
library administration, and he here has much to say 
on the technicalities of paper and binding, especially 
paper, which should interest librarians and others 
concerned in economical administration. The details 
of the composition of paper that lasts, its varying 
thicknesses, the comparison between the paper of 
English and American fiction—the more lasting 
character of the former being apparently due to the 
greater use of paper with grain across instead of 
down the page—and the many other points that are 
brought out, are curious and important. The 
diagrams and “photomicographs” are valuable 
helps to the text. 

*x* kK * 


M. Etienne Dupont, who is a Juge au Tribunal Civil 
at Saint Malo, kindly sends us a copy of a learned 
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and very interesting pamphlet (fifty pages) he has 
published (Paris, Robert Duval, Libraire, 74, Rue de 
Seine), entitled La Participation de la Bretagne @ la 
Conquéte de [ Angleterre par les Normands, in which 
he discusses the share which the men of Brittany had 
in the great invasion, their post at the Battle of 
Hastings on the Conqueror’s left, their doughty deeds 
in that valiant fight, and the traces of Bretons among 
the successful invaders still to be found in this 
country, with biographical notices.of some of the 
more noteworthy members of the Breton contingent. 


*x * 

Messrs. J. Curwen and Sons, Ltd., 24, Berners Street, 
London, W., have published, price 2s., Lancashire 
and Cheshire Morris Dances, collected ard edited by 
John Graham, and a very pleasing collection they 
make. The tunes, as taken down when in actual 
use by Morris dancers, include adaptations of one or 
two familiar airs, such as ‘‘ The British Grenadiers,” 
but are for the most part unfamiliar. One, called 
‘* Three Cans Morris,” has a quaint charm, and all 
are melodiously rhythmical. But for students interested 
in the revival of our old folk-dances the introductory 
text will have a stronger attraction than the music. 
Mr. Graham gives many interesting particulars as -to 
the history of Morris-dancing, and an account of early 
references thereto in Lancashire. He also describes 
the modern leaders of the Lancashire Morris, with 
directions for dancing it, and notes on the various tunes 
and figures. Besides a sketch of Morris characters of 
about 1625, there are several photographic groups of 
present-day Morris-dancers. Altogether this is a 
useful and timely publication. 


. % 

The Architectural Review, March, besides the usual 
profusion of illustrations of professional interest, con- 
tains a fine series of reproductions of C. R. Cocke- 
rell’s drawings of ‘‘ Restorations of Ancient Rome,” 
with comment by Mr. Phené Spiers. There are also 
three drawings by Inigo Jones illustrating a brief 
article on ‘‘ Inigo Jones as a Draughtsman,’’ by Mr. 
J. A. Gotch. 


*x* * * 
A new part of the U/ster Journal of Archeology has 


reached us. The Journal purports to be published 
quarterly, but this part—a thick issue of 152 quarto 
pages—is dated February-November, 1910. The 
contents, which are numerous and varied, include 
papers on ‘‘ The Irish Volunteers,” ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Representatives of Ulster from 1559 to 1880,” ‘‘ The 
Churches of Loughinisland, Co. Down,” and ‘‘ The 
Battle of Benburb, June 5, 1646 (old style)” The 
part is liberally illustrated. 


* *k * 

We welcome a supplementary part of the Last Anglian, 
which includes the Index to Vol. XIII., as well as 
the concluding part of selections from the Depositions 
in the Consistory Court of Ely, 1532-1539, illustrating 
‘*¢ Cambridgeshire in the Sixteenth Century,” and other 
record contributions, and some reminiscent and ap- 
preciative verses addressed to the Rev. C. H. Evelyn- 
White by Mr. J. L. Clemence. We are very glad to 
note that there is just a possibility—it is hardly more 
—that this useful periodical may be continued in 
quarterly issues. We have also received Rivista 
d Italia, February. 


Correspondence. 


—gje————_ 


THE OLD SQUIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
I aM writing a book, which will be published shortly, 
on the Squires of England, a race which will soon be 
extinct. I should be most grateful if any of your 
readers will kindly send me any stories relating to 
them—humorous, pathetic, descriptive, or otherwise 
—with any notes or references to their lives, virtues 
and achievements. 
P, H. DITCHFIELD. 
Barkham Rectory, 
Wokingham. 
March 14, 1911. 


ST. PATRICK’S BELL. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Would any of your readers be so good as to give his 
opinion as to the genuineness of St. Patrick’s Bell, 
kept in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, or 
to say where its history is to be learnt? A photo- 
graph of it is given in Dean Spence’s four-volume 
History of the Church of England. 

Would it form a suitable emblem of St. Patrick for 
a medal or the like, and, if so, with what motto? 
‘*The Breastplate” does not seem to admit of any 
token that could be made intelligible for the purpose. 
What one wants is a miniature representation of 
something incontestably relating to the Saint that 
would serve to recall his name and memory. The 
shamrock would need an explanation for which there 
would not be room, but the Bell, if it has a history, 
could perhaps be made to indicate sufficiently who 
was intended by it. 

I should be grateful for any hints. 

A. W. H. 


[Will ‘‘ W.” kindly send the Editor his name and 
address ?] 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eadttor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
‘ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘“ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





